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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———<—— 


T was announced on Tuesday that Japan had surrendered 
her claim to the Liau-tung Peninsula, including, of course, 
Port Arthur, and that consequently peace would be preserved 
in the Far East. The news was received with a chorus of 
felicitations on the success of European diplomacy, and the 
moderation of the Japanese; and it was no doubt highly 
pleasant to the Continental Powers. Russia was not ready 
for war, the French were disgusted at the idea of war with 
Germany as an ally, and the German Emperor was relieved 
to find that he need not apply to his Parliament for a grant 
for a war in which Germany has no interest. A little reflec- 
tion, however, modified the felicitations. It does not appear 
that Japan has surrendered Port Arthur; she has only re- 
nounced her claim to its “definitive possession.” She 
will keep it for a period not yet fixed, will receive 
an addition of ten millions sterling to her indemnity, 
and will obtain, in some shape, a guarantee from the 
Powers for payment of the whole sum of £43,000,000. 
She also, it is vaguely reported, obtains another port for 
Corea. The Russian Government apparently yields, as its 
allies are satisfied; but, for reasons explained elsewhere, it is 
by no means content. That is natural, for Russia wants 
Japan to withdraw at once, and to give up her effort to 
“regenerate”—that is, to subdue—Corea. The Japanese 
people will be profoundly irritated, and the quarrel between 
them and Russia will henceforward be a leading factor in 
Far East politics. 


It is stated in telegrams from St. Petersburg that orders 
for the mobilisation of the Siberian Army and the pre- 
paration of the Pacific fleet for war, were actually issued 
by the Czar. The extra staff-officers required left St. 
Petersburg, and sanction was given for all the necessary 
expenditure on transport. It is possible, even if the state- 
ment is true, that the orders were only issued to convince 
Count Ito that Russia was in earnest; but if they were 
intended, they furnish matter for serious reflection. They 
suggest that the new Ozar is a man of determination, who 
will run great risks rather than be thwarted; and wl» does 
not shrink from “ringing that little bell.” If that is really 
the character of the new Monarch, and the evidence looks like 
it, Europe may have to pass through some anxious half-hours. 
The moment the Japanese yielded, however, the orders for 
mobilisation in Asia were cancelled with a rapidity which 
shows how great the relief must have been. 


The Radicals had a field-day in the Commons on Friday 
week. Mr. A. C. Morton once more brought up the question of 
the Duke of Coburg’s annuity, and moved that the £10,000 a 
year still paid to his Royal Highness should be stopped. The 
money is payable under a statute passed on the occasion of 




















tinuing the grant, that the Duke had not ceased to be an 
Englishman, and that in reality the question was not between 
Parliament and his Royal Highness, but between Parliament 
and the Queen, with whom no huckstering ought to be 
attempted. The money was imperceptible to the taxpayers. 
There can be no doubt that every Royal annuity, for reasons 
stated elsewhere, is regarded by a large section of the tax- 
payers with unreasoning jealousy, or that the Duke would do 
a graceful act if he deferred to that prejudice; but in resisting 
the demand he is as much within his right as a man who re- 
sists a demand for any other usual but voluntary sacrifice. 
The Government was, of course, upheld by the Unionists; 
and the resolution was defeated by 198 to 72. Note the im- 
mense number of Radical abstentions. 


On Saturday last, one of the greatest, most learned, and 
most laborious of the Lord Chancellors of this century, Lord 
Selborne, died in the eighty-third year of his age. Roundell 
Palmer was born in 1812, was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, was called to the Bar in Lincoln’s Inn, in 1837, and 
took silk in 1849. He entered the House of Commons in 
1847, but lost his seat at the General Election in 1857, after 
Lord Palmerston had been condemned by the House for his 
Chinese war, and Roundell Palmer had voted with Mr. Glad- 
stone against him. When he became Solicitor-General in 
1861, a seat was found for him at Richmond, in Yorkshire; 
and then he joined the Government as a Moderate Liberal, 
gradually becoming a very advanced Liberal so far as regarded 
the question of the suffrage. At the height of his activity he 
worked so hard that on one occasion he never took off his 
clothes between Monday morning and Saturday night. In 
1872, when Lord Hatherley resigned the Lord Chancellor- 
ship, Sir Roundell Palmer succeeded him, taking the title of 
Lord Selborne; and it was at this period that Lord Selborne 
carried the great Judicature Act, which transformed the 
organisation of the Law Courts. He was Lord Chancellor 
for the second time, from 1880 to 1885. Sedate, a little 
frigid and formal to strangers, but mild and gentle to all 
men, Lord Selborne was one of the greatest of statesmen of 
the study,—of those who have hardly passion enough for the 
masses, but who give principle, calmness, and stateliness, to 
the deliberations of the council chamber. 


On Wednesday Mr. Knox (M.P. for West Cavan, and an 
Anti-Parnellite) moved the repeal of the Irish Crimes Act of 
1887, and was seconded by Mr. J.O’Connor. The usual amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time that day six months, 
was moved by Mr. Dunbar Barton, in a very moderate speech. 
He held that the only result of repealing it would be that the 
next Unionist Government would have to spend three months 
in re-enacting it, and his motion was seconded by Qaptain 
M'Calmont. Sir T. Fry taunted the Unionists with not 
wishing to see England and Ireland placed under equal laws, 
to which Mr. Arnold-Forster replied with great force that he 
did not recognise the justice of the reproach from a Member 
who had been doing all in his power for years back to favour 
Ireland at the expense of England. If Sir T. Fry were pre- 
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pared to extend the Land-laws, the Poor-laws, and the Educa- 
tion laws of Ireland to England, there would be some meaning 
in his complaint. Mr. John Morley made a strong speech in 
favour of the repeal of the Crimes Act, which made it almost 
a Government measure, and he actually approved of referring 
it, if it passed its second reading, to the Grand Committee on 
Law, where its provisions could not possibly be impartially 
canvassed as the whole House would wish to canvass them. 
Mr. Balfour replied that at least Mr. Morley was doing his 
best to teach them how to re-enact the Act, if it were repealed, 
with the least possible expenditure of time. They would only 
have to pass it again; to cut short the discussion on the 
second reading by the guillotine; and then to get through 
the Committee stage in a Grand Committee intended only 
for non-contentious measures. The Closure, moved for the 
second time (after the Speaker had once disallowed it), was 
carried by a majority of 17 (225 to 208), and the second 
reading itself by a majority of only 14 (222 to 208), and it 
was found afterwards that one Unionist who had voted had 
not been counted, so that the real majority was only 13, though 
the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites were united in favour of 
the Bill. The proposal to refer the Bill to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law was not discussed but adjourned. 


A curious incident of the debate was its interruption by a 
stranger in the gallery, who turned out to be (as it is alleged) 
O'Donovan Rossa, and who had to be removed finally from 
the House and its precincts. He wanted, it is said, to make 
some attack on Mr. Labouchere on account of some remarks 
attributed to that gentleman. Of course he was at once 
silenced and expelled, and the officers of the House were 
warned not to allow him to enter it again. But the 
irruption of so notorious a Fenian into the debates of the 
House of Commons was not an auspicious event for the 
party which was attempting to strip the Government of all 
the very moderate securities for the peace of Ireland, which 
the (at present) inoperative provisions of the Crimes’ Act 
would at any time afford the Government of the day. As 
Colcnel Saunderson remarked, in the course of the debate, 
Ireland remains herself from one generation toanother. And 
Ireland without a certain number of such noisy and dangerous 
appendages as O’Donovan Rossa, would not be Ireiand, would 
not be herself. 


The Gladstonian party held a not very successful kind of 
revel on Wednesday at the National Liberal Club, when the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer both 
spoke; but Lord Rosebery was far from well, and with diffi- 
culty concluded his speech, while Sir William Harcourt made 
merry over the failure of the Opposition to deliver a death- 
blow to the Government, after a fashion which did not indicate 
much hope that the catastrophe would be long delayed. Lord 
Rosebery began by assuring the company that they were 
dancing on “ something surer than a volcano;” but when in 
the middle of his speech he came to a standstill on the 
return of some of his nervous symptoms,—though he gallantly 
struggled with and conquered them,—the company did not 
feel very confident that the ground beneath them was not at 
least undermined. He concluded, too, with a renewed 
summons to his followers to sweep away the obstruction 
of the House of Lords, a summons which, proceeding as it 
did from pale lips and an exhausted frame, showed more gal- 
lantry than wisdom. Sir William Harcourt attributed the 
great reduction in the majority of the Government to the de- 
sertion of the Parnellites; but that at least was not the 
explanation of the small majority of 13 which had been 
recorded only that afternoon for the repeal of the Irish 
Crimes Act, for which the Irish party voted in a solid mass. 
This must have been due to the indifference of Gladstonians. 
Sir William Harcourt was very angry with his opponents for 
charging the Government with “clinging to Office,” but he 
did not deny that they do cling to Office, and that not for the 
purpose of carrying useful measures, but solely for that of 
“airing” them, and airing the dislike of the Lords to those 
measures. This they have a perfect right to do, but there is 
no great glory in doing it. 


The Welsh Disestablishment Bill passed into Committee 
on Monday, and was in Committee on Tuesday, but the 
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getting good divisions, which brought them up in 
numbers to resist the repeal of the Irish Orimes Act 
Wednesday. In the Welsh Bill, Mr. Asquith made no oa 
cessions, declaring that Disestablishment could not < 
separated from Disendowment, as there was the most abgo. 
lute unity between the two parts of the Bill. This, from the 
point of view of the Welsh Gladstonians, is Perfectly true, 
The Welsh would not give a fig for Disestablishment Without 
Disendowment, and Disendowment without Disestablishment 
would be like stripping a King of all the paraphernalia of 
Royalty and yet binding him down to his throne. 


in their attendance, till they received a letter 


The Austro-Hungarian Government is going through a 
crisis. It appears that the Nuncio, Mgr. Agliardi, hag 
been making a tour in Hungary, and has made speeches 
which, in the opinion of the Government, ought not to have 
been made by a foreign Ambassador, the Prince Primate 
alone representing the Pope within the Kingdom. Baron, 
Banffy wrote out therefore a remonstrance to be sent to. 
Rome, but Count Kalnoky, as Chancellor, did not forwarg 
it, though admitting that the Nuncio had exhibited a repre. 
hensible want of tact, and preferred to resign. The resig. 
nation was not, however, accepted by the Emperor, and it 
seems certain that representations will be forwarded to the 
Vatican, The Hungarians, in fact, insist that they shal), 
and it is believed that in consequence Count Kalnoky, who is 
a determined Ultramontane, after meeting the Delegations, 
for the annual explanation of Foreign Affairs, will resiyn, 
The successor indicated is Baron Kullay, the most successfu} 
administrator in Europe, but we fancy he is too much 
wanted in Bosnia. The crisis is, in fact, a struggle between 
Hungary, which is “Gallican” in Church matters, against 
Austria, which is just now Ultramontane, for influence on 
foreign policy. The Emperor, who is a Hapsburg first and an 
Ultramontane afterwards, will probably succeed in devising a 
compromise, but the affair is a remarkable evidence of the 
still-living influence of the Catholic Church. 


The defenders of Chitral are all to have six months’ pay, 
and doubtless the Political Agent and the officer in command 
will have honours and promotion besides. All that is quite 
right; but we wish more means existed of acknowledging in 
a special way any exceptionally brilliant service by native 
troops. The Sikhs and Cashmerees in that garrison fought 
like heroes, though they believed their position hopeless, 
and were killed or wounded in a proportion unusual 
even in great battles. They will always be honoured 
soldiers, no doubt, in their regiments; but there ought 
to be some way of singling out the leading men among them 
in some method acceptable to their own notions of fame. 
How would it do to put up the name of So-and-so Singh, as 
“hero in Chitral,” in letters of brass, on the wall of the Court- 
house nearest to his own village? We will not speak positively, 
but we think a practice of that kind would be exceedingly 
welcome to the soldiery ; would raise the status of the family 
so honoured, and would help to bring us the very best class 
of recruits. These men are adhering to us, remember, against 
many religious and some patriotic prepossessions. 


A great public meeting was held in St. James’s Hall on Tues- 
day to protest against the further tolerance of the atrocities in 
Armenia. The meeting was attended by the representatives of 
almost all the Churches, English and Scotch, and though the 
impression made was injured by some hysterical, and there- 
fore foolish, speeches, it was still great, the Duke of Argyll in 
particular delivering a most important address. He attended, 
it is said at the risk of bis life, to bear his testimony that the 
governing motive with which the British Ministry entered 
into the Crimean war was to place the Christians under 
the sway of Turkey beneath the protection of the European 
Powers. The Powers had secured that locus standi by great 
sacrifices, and were bound therefore to carry out that 
policy. We had twice saved Turkey from extinction, and our 
responsibility for any crimes she might commit in her con- 
tinued life was therefore perfect. We cannot even think of 
an answer to that argument, which the Duke stated at length 
and admirably, and it binds us, if we cannot secure a concert 





various amendments have been defeated by majorities 
varying between 64 and 23, The Unionists were flagging 
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of Europe, to act alone. The point is the way to act alone, 
and we cannot but recall Mr. Gladstone’s argument, that 
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-a¢ to her position on two continents separated by a strip 
of sea, Turkey is of all Powers in the world the one most 
n to naval pressure. Readers who want to know the exact 
rn should study Canon MacOoll’s pamphlet, published by 
Longmans and Co. It is full of official facts, briefly stated, 
and brings out the point, too often forgotten, that the periodic 
massacre of non-Mussulman subjects is part of the steady 

policy of the Ottoman clan. 

The deaths of Lord Pembroke and Lord Selborne raise very 

interesting and curious points in connection with the question 
of what vacates a seat in the House of Commons, for the 
heirs of both peerages, Mr. Sidney Herbert and Lord Wolmer, 
sit in the Lower House. The rule is that the seat is not 
declared to be vacant till the writ of summons has been issued 
te the person who has succeeded to the peerage. But in the 
case of @ person who succeeds a brother leaving a widow, the 
writ cannot issue till all possibility of issue has ceased. In 
guch cases, then, the writ does not issue for several months. 
What, then, is Mr. Sidney Herbert’s position? Presumably 
he can sit till the writ has been issued to him. But if this is 
so, why cannot Lord Wolmer also sit till the writ has been 
issued to him,—ie., till he applies for it, for not till 
then will it be issued. We have given elsewhere our 
view of the question in its legal aspect. The question of 
policy is more difficult. Many persons competent to give an 
opinion on the subject, hold that if Peers who do not apply 
for their writs are allowed to sit in the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords will bleed to death. We are not at all 
sure that this will be the case. In all probability, only a few 
ambitions Peers of exceptional political ability will elect to 
retain the status of Commoners, and there will still remain 
plenty of able men in the Peers. 





The Academy banquet was given, as usual, on Saturday, 
the place of Sir Frederic Leighton being taken by Sir John 
Millais. Perhaps for that reason the speeches were not so 
brilliant as usual. The Duke of Cambridge, now a very old 
man, thought the dinner a fit opportunity for defending him- 
self; but had little to say except that reforms might be 
dangerous, and that the expedition to Chitral was very well 
managed. Sir J. Millais made a speech which, though 
most gracious towards the absent President, was quite 
curiously egoistic,—there are twenty-eight capital “I’s” in 
the report; and even the star of the evening, Lord Rosebery, 
did not shine as brightly as usual. We have noticed the 
section of his speech which referred to art, elsewhere—it 
qwas mainly an expression of his regret that the State 
was not a more liberal patron—but he prefaced it by a 
reference to his own seclusion, during which, as he read 
the papers, he sometimes doubted if he had resigned or 
was dead; laughed at the failure of the prophecies made last 
year that he would not again, at an Academy dinner, return 
thanks for her Majesty’s Ministers; and mentioned the 
Japanese question as “a new Hastern question which has been 
superadded to that of which we were already aware, which I 
confess to my apprehension is, in the dim vistas of futurity, 
infinitely graver than even that question of which we have 
hitherto known.” He did not, however, explain in any way 
the nature of the fear which oppressed him, but shied away 
from the subject as if he had said too much. 


We cannot imagine a more pathetic situation than that of 
the popular leader who finds that he must either abandon 
sense and reason or be abandoned by the people; who is 
called upon, that is, to sacrifice the true interests of the 
people, or else forfeit their confidence and be branded asa 
traitor. This is what is happening to Mr. John Burns at this 
moment, but we are glad to see that he is setting his teeth and 
resolving to face temporary unpopularity and accusations of 
treachery, rather than feed his supporters with flattery and 
futility. Owing to the reasonable attitude recently taken by 
Mr. John Burns on many public questions, he has been 
accused of deserting the cause of Labour, and at the Labour 
Demonstration, held in Hyde Park on Sunday, he was 
furiously attacked. The crowd surrounding his platform 
was most hostile, and there were loud and prolonged cries of 
“Why didn’t you support Keir Hardie?” “Traitor,” and 
“You are not a square man.” At last Mr. Burns was stung 
into the bitter retort: “How do you wonder the masters beat 
us, and Parliament and councils do not carry out your 
behests, when cranks and fools want their way, and want to 





rule the roost, instead of being at a night-school learning 
manners, or in a lunatic asylum ?” He then, says the reporter, 
brought“ his unusually brief speech ” to a close. We trust Mr. 
Barns will not be intimidated by these tactics. If he can 
only hold on and defy his opponents, the men who once 
cheered and are now howling, will support him again. 


Mr. Giffen on Friday, May 3rd, gave some interesting 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the financial re- 
lations between Great Britain and Ireland. He stated it to 
be his opinion that the proposal to construct a submarine 
tunnel between Ireland and Scotland was “not beyond the 
reach of engineering skill; ” and that if carried out it would 
be of great political and commercial advantage both to 
Treland and Great Britain by increasing passenger traffic and 
facilitating the transfer of goods from the one country to the 
other without breaking bulk. Although it might not be 
possible to convince private capitalists beforehand that such 
a work would yield a profit, “the prospective advantages, 
direct and indirect, to the United Kingdom were so great that 
he would be in favour of the State itself undertaking it irre- 
spective of any estimate of profit or loss.” The fact that the 
tunnel between Great Britain and Ireland has gained so able a 
supporter as Mr. Giffen, is a fact of great importance; and we 
entirely endorse the opinion, provided the cost would not be too 
great, that the Government might well assist by guarantee- 
ing interest, say, at 2 per cent. for twenty years, on half the 
capital required. Unquestionably the tunnel would be a great 
Unionist measure. As a preliminary, why should not a Com- 
mission be appointed to inquire as to (1) the possibility of 
constructing the tunnel, (2) the best position, (3) the 
probable cost. Such a Report would let a great deal of 
daylight into the scheme. 


The Economist of May 4h, in discussing the Buaget, 
points out a fact in the financial position which has been 
generally overlooked, but which is of the most satisfactory 
kind. We could at this moment raise a war loan of fully 
£200,000,000, and possibly a little more, without imposing a 
penny more taxation on the people than they bear at present, 
As usual, we should go on putting aside £25,000,000 a year 
for the service of the Debt, and yet have £200.000,000 in hand 
asawar fund. The explanation is, that of the £25,000,000 
set apart to meet the service of the Debt, only some £19,000,000 
is required for interest, and the remaining £6,000,000 is used 
in redeeming the National Debt. We have only, then, to 
stop this paying-off, and use the sums now employed in that 
way to pay interest to get a £200,000,000 loan without extra 
taxation. Just think what we could do in the way of 
obtaining the sinews of war if we were put toit! By raising 
the Income-tax to 1s. 64., increasing the beer, spirit, and 
tobacco taxes, and by putting an extra 2d. on tea, we could 
instantly, and without seriously feeling it, increase our 
income by something like £30,000,000 a year. 


Mr. Balfour made a speech on Wednesday at the annual 
dinner of the Newspaper Society, in which he actually con- 
trived to say something on the exhausted subject of the Press, 
which was at once new and true. He said that in this country, 
what with advertisements, which of course depend on cir- 
culation, and circulation which depends mainly on news, the 
great journals were practically “ endowed,” and could often 
support particular opinions which were not those of their 
customers. They could, for instance, he said, censure strongly 
the practice of gambling on races and athletic events, yet 
publish every day the state of the odds, a contradiction 
between practice and precept, of which he rather approved. 
We confess our approval or disapproval would be regu- 
lated by the motive for the censure, A journalist might 
honestly record the odds as items of news if he only 
thought betting inexpedient, but hardly if he considered 
it immoral. It is quite certain, however, that journals 
are “endowed” in the way Mr. Balfour described, and 
that the fact has a great accidental influence on politics. 
Politicians judge opinion chiefly by the newspapers, while 
very often the newspapers are reflecting the opinion only of 
those who write in them. There are heaps of topics—almost 
all religious questions, to begin with—upon which the daily 
journals do not reflect average opinion even approximately. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


4 Japanese imbroglio, which has not ended yet, as 

most of our contemporaries seem to fancy, reveals in 
a strong light the immense weight of Russia in the 
diplomacy of Europe. The Treaty of Simonoseki, which 
did not affect either this country or France or Germany, 
inflicted, as we have always candidly pointed out, a grave 
incidental injury on Russia. It practically barred her 
access by railway to the on the North Pacific which 
is absolutely essential to her plan for the commercial and 
agricultural as well as administrative development of her 
vast Asiatic dominion. Under the Treaty, to obtain 
her port Russia must fight both Japan and China,— 
the former already a great Power, the latter with 
easy access to Russia in Asia along a line of three 
thousand miles. The Asiatic Department of St. Peters- 
burg, which is a separate bureau exceedingly well 
informed and permanently ambitious, perceived this at 
once, and was furious, but a remedy was not easy to 
devise. The Russian fleet is not strong enough to be sure 
of beating the Japanese, and though the munitions stored 
at Vladivostock are immense in quantity, part of them 
are necessarily out of date, and no sufficient army 
could at present be collected there without a frightful 
expenditure both of treasure and of life. The Depart- 
ment hesitated, when suddenly the German Emperor, 
though he is absolutely unaffected by the Treaty, 
in his eagerness to conciliate Russia, sprang forward 
with an offer of active assistance by sea. This 
was accepted with gladness, and immediately the French 
Government, frightened to death lest Codlin should be 
regarded in St. Petersburg as the friend instead of Short, 
made a similar offer. That was accepted, too, doubtless 
with many smiles, and Count Ito suddenly found himself 
confronted with an unexpected danger. If his master 
kept the peninsula of Liau-tung as ceded by the Treaty, he 
might have to face three Powers at sea, Powers whose 
combined reserves were potentially far greater than his 
own, and who, if he fired on them, would use their re- 
sources to the utmost. In the collision China was certain 
to break faith, and Japan might lose her indemnity, her 
repute, and her control of the water all together. There 
was no chance of securing an ally; for America, though 
friendly to Japan, was not disposed to fight for her, and 
Britain, though indifferent as to the Treaty, was deter- 
mined in almost any contingency to watch and wait. She 
does not want Russia to be supreme on the North Pacific, 
or an over-victorious Japan either. 

The risk to be run was therefore tremendous, and Count 
Ito, who understands international resources just as well 
as his rivals, resolved not to run it. His people being 
excited almost to madness, there were terrible Parlia- 
mentary difficulties in his way; but the semi-sacred 
authority of the Mikado might overcome them, and he 
decided to recede just so far as to dissolve the alliance. 
He therefore resolved, if the three Powers would force 
China to increase her indemnity by ten millions, to 
“surrender all claim to the definitive possession of 
Liau-tung,” and content himself with holding Port 
Arthur only until the indemnity was paid, which if the 
Powers exert themselves to facilitate a great Chinese 
loan, need not be a very long period. These terms 
did not suit the Asiatic Department in St. Peters- 
burg, which is in consequence sulkily commencing 
another Press war on Japan; but they did suit France 
and, as we imagine, Germany also. M. Hanotaux is ina 
horrid mess. The French statesmen and soldiers perceived 
clearly that they wou'd get nothing out of any modification 
of the Treaty, not even right of trade in Yunnan, which 
is not within the extended area of Free-trade in China, the 
Colonial party became uneasy at the interruption to 
their projects for the conquest of Madagascar, and the 
electors asked on all sides what on earth their rulers 
meant by joining Germany. Had they spent two 
hundred millions in twenty years to gain such a re- 
sult as that? M. Hanotaux is doubtful of his vote in 
the Chamber, doubtful of the next election, and eager 
to be out of the scrape without any visible indignity 
or breach of faith with Russia. Count Ito’s offer gives 
him the opportunity of saying that France has helped 
Russia to a great success; and the Foreign Office Press, 
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at all events, has accepted it with a chorus of admiration 
at the “good sense” and “ political moderation” of the 
Japanese. The journalists, indeed, are so delighted, 
that they even pardon Great Britain, whose calm aloof. 
ness struck them at first as eminently suspicious, It ig 
probable that the Kaiser will take the same line, He 
acted at first with his usual impulsiveness, and it must 
be acknowledged with some astuteness, but his people have 
not followed his lead, and would dislike active war for 
the benefit of Russia very much indeed. It is probable 
therefore, that he also will accept the Japanese offer, and 
then Count Ito will find himself in this position. He wil} 
have lost the right to annex Liau-tung permanently, or to 
hold Port Arthur for ever; but he will have gained ten 
millions sterling, with an improved guarantee for the 
whole indemnity ; he will retain Port Arthur for a time, 
which, if Japan can double her Fleet, may be protracted, 
like the French occupation of Tunis or our own of Egypt, 
and he dissolves the ligatures which bind the “ European 
alliance” against Japan. It is not, of course, certain 
that this will be the precise result of the negotiations, 
because the German Kaiser has not yet announced his 
decision; but it is probable, and if so, it can hardly be 
denied that the Japanese Bismarck has got out of a most 
difficult situation very cleverly. He stands, in fact, once 
more opposed to Russia alone. 


It is reported on good authority to be a Japanese ideg 
that this will be their permanent position in foreign 
affairs, and we can readily believe it. Taking very adroit 
advantage of a European accident—namely, the desire of 
the German Emperor to establish easier relations with the 
Czar—the Russian diplomatists have secured a concession 
from Japan, which soothes the offended pride of their 
master, and enables him to pose as victor before his 
people, but they have not altered the great facts of the 
situation. It is a horrid nuisance for them that a new 
Power should have arisen in the Far East with a fleet 
equal to their own, and able, therefore, to prevent a 
sudden maritime descent on China. It is a worse 
nuisance that they should be compelled for the next five 
years to fortify Vladivostock, which they hope one day to 
abandon ; and to keep in Eastern Siberia a costly and 
useless garrison, with which, hitherto, they have been able 
so completely to dispense, that they could not without 
heavy reinforcements place 20,000 regulars on any point of 
the lower waters of the Amour. And it is the worst 
nuisance of all, that in order to carry out their 
great railway project, which has become vital to their 
Asiatic position, they may have to fight or bribe two 
Powers instead of one, one of the two being active, 
mobile, and well armed. Any one who looks at the map 
will see that, in order to reach Port Lazareff—that is, 
remember, to reach the only possible safe port for the 
debouchure of their railway—they must obtain a grand 
slice of Eastern Manchuria and a whole section, quite 
a fourth, of the Kingdom of Corea, Formerly, they 
could have obtained them easily enough, as we can all 
now see, for China could no more have defeated Russia 
than she could defeat Japan, and Corea was a fos- 
silised and wholly powerless little State. Now, however, 
there is China to be coerced, probably just after she has 
reformed her Army, or, if she does not reform it, she 
can appeal to Japan, and Corea has become a Japanese 
dependency. In the best event the effort required will 
be much greater, and Russia is no more fond of great 
efforts than any other State; and in the worst, she 
might, if her fleet were defeated or her army driven back, 
suffer exceedingly serious disaster. We all know what a 
serious defeat would mean to us in India; and it would 
be nearly, if not quite, as dangerous an event for 
Russia in Asia, for though her subject population is 
far less, it is more restless, and quite as desirous, if 
it saw a chance, to throw off the European yoke. The 
position, therefore, has grown most unpleasant, so un- 
pleasant that it will be most difficult for the Russian 
statesmen by and by to avoid a war with Japan. They 
can have little hope of conciliating her, or they would not 
have put the present affront upon the Japanese people, 
who remembered their expulsion from Corea for three 
hundred years, and at last avenged it; and unless 
they conciliate her, they have to extort a free hand 
in Manchuria and Corea, from an active and vigilant 
Power which has an ironclad fleet at sea, and can mobilise 
a hundred and fifty thousand very good soldiers, supplied 
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th the Murata rifle and an improved Gatling-gun. We 
Ww easily conceive that the Asiatic Department is not 
ps and that, if its allies would stand it, it would 
ike to utilise their assistance in ordering Japan to retire 
at once both from Port Arthur and Corea. The allies, 
however, Will hardly go that length; and if they recede, 
there will probably be an uneasy peace for five years, 
during which Japan will have forty millions to spend in 
pringing her sea-power up to a level at which it will seem 
formidable even to a coalition. Mark as symptomatic the 
Russian desire, revealed in the telegrams, that Spain, 
which has had nothing to say in this war, should have a 
Jeading place in arranging the new negotiations. Spain, 
as owner of the Philippine Islands, has much to fear from 
Japan, and could help Russia in a Japanese war most 


materially. 
THE CONVIVIAL G@LADSTONIANS. 
tiga “convivial” view of the duty of the party in 





Office with which Mr. Balfour expressed so playful a 
sympathy last week, was, according to the leading evening 
organ of the Government, legitimately taken by the leaders 
of the Ministerial party at the National Liberal Club on 
Wednesday. But, as the Westminster Gazette pointed out 
with the kind of self-satisfaction on which in the didactic 
days of Miss Hannah More and Miss Edgeworth, “good ” 
children were encouraged to pride themselves, they did not 
waste their lesson-time in shirking their lessons, but took 
their amusements honestly in the time allotted for the Wed- 
nesday half-holiday, when school was really over. We are 
quite willing to give them credit for their dutiful spirit 
in playing only during the hours in which the use of the 
playground is sanctioned by the rules of the school. But 
we could have wished them a more enjoyable half-holiday. 
To our thinking, there was something almost gruesome in 
the music and dancing with which the festivities at the 
National Liberal Club were celebrated on Wednesday. The 
“filling up of the cup” resembled more the forced mirth of a 
party contemplating its disso!ution with a ghastly attempt 
at merriment, than the overflow of any real exultation. In 
the first place, Lord Rosebery began with congratulating 
his followers on not dancing upon a volcano, with very 
much the same kind of dreary irony with which a Bishop 
once told his friends not to duck an offender in the horse- 
pond. Who put the volcano into Lord Rosebery’s 
head? Probably indeed his own insomnia, from which 
we are heartily grieved to think that he can hardly 
have recovered as fully as every one had hoped, since he 
so nearly broke down in one of the humorous speeches 
which used to be his happiest efforts. True, he showed 
his high spirit in suppressing the nerve-storm by which he 
was threatened, and finished his address with the utmost 
gallantry; but no one who heard him can have failed to 
appreciate the pang which it must have cost the hardly 
convalescent orator to compel himself to wind-up a festive 
speech in the right tone, when he ought to have been 
recovering his exhausted strength in some true recreation. 
For the leader of a great party, who during several 
months has watched for the morning with more than the 
passion of that hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick, to ventriloquise an enthusiasm in which there is no 
life, and a battle-cry in which there is no buoyancy, in 
order to restore the spirits of a virtually beaten host, is a 
feat the gallantry of which we honestly admire, but 
by which it is impossible for any one to be stirred up to 
the kind of ardour that a fray demands. And especially 
when the war-cry which the pale lips utter is one that 

has already been given out in a more hopeful hour, and 
even then has fallen as dead as lead from the melting-pot 
instead of issuing like lead from the cannon’s mouth, there 
is an effect much moretragic than inspiring in the sound. At 
Bradford and Glasgow there was some shadow of martial 
glow in Lord Rosebery. At the National Liberal Club on 
Wednesday there was only the faint, despairing echo of a 
fruitless bugle- The Gladstonians must have gone 
aad, from that gallant but hopeless speech with much 
sadder hearts than those with which they had assembled. 
Their leader was not restored to health, and the charge to 
which he had endeavoured to cheer them on, was not only 
not war, but was not even “magnificent,” except in the 

‘Tesoluteness with which it was sent forth from the lips of 
& half-recovered invalid. 

|_ Nor was there much more of ardour in Sir William 

* Harcourt’s address. There, at least, there was no languor, 








but there was also no hope. Sir William Harcourt 
laboured hard to show that he and his colleagues were 
not “ clinging to Office” merely for the sake of Office, and, 
as we earnestly contended last week, that is not a charge 
which any but the wildest of partisans would bring against 
them. Governments are glad enough to resign what they 
recognise as a hopeless task; and Sir William Harcourt, 
with his Frankenstein of a Veto Bill, is, we feel assured, 
as eager for the “order of release” as ever was a beaten 
Minister. But he is not as yet a beaten Minister, only a 
Minister waiting to be beaten, and he evidently thinks 
that there would be something craven in giving up the 
struggle before it has been fought out. Perhaps there 
is. Napoleon could not well have given up the game 
before he had fought Waterloo, and perhaps there is 
almost as much chance for the Gladstonians’ victory 
as there was for Napoleon’s victory before Waterloo 
had been fought and lost. But every sentence in Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech was in effect an admission 
that it would have been folly to dissolve while they still 
held the reins in their own hands, because it was so certain 
that after they had dissolved, they would no longer 
hold the reins in their own hands. So long as they 
can pass Bills through the House of Commons, what 
excuse have they for appealing to the country against 
the House of Lords? That was the burden of Sir 
William Harcourt’s cry. Well, that depends on whether 
they want real power, or only to keep their adversaries 
out of power. They may think it their duty to do the 
latter. And if they do, we gladly admit that they are 
quite right in prolonging to the last moment the delay 
in resigning. But if what they really value is genuine 
power, the power of carrying the legislation they approve 
as well as of initiating it, the only policy which could 
give them that is to extract from the country, if they 
can, the endorsement of the many proposals which 
they force through the House of Commons to no 
purpose, and send for happy despatch to the House 
of Lords. Nothing can be plainer than that they 
could recover real power if they could get a declaration 
from the constituencies that they are all right, and the 
House of Lords all wrong. And there can be no con- 
ceivable reason for not demanding that declaration, except 
this, that they have not a ray of hope that they will get 
it. Sir William Harcourt’s speech really came to this, 
that it is better to keep their foes out while they can, than 
to take the chance of defeating them altogether when 
that chance is so infinitesimal] that it is not worth con. 
sidering at all. Perhaps he is right. We have no clear 
opinion on the delicate moral question how far it may be 
better to hold the enemy at bay as long as possible, than 
to risk an engagement in which defeat is almost certain. 
That depends so much on what you think of the enemy, 
and how much more you dread his accession to full power 
than you dread his power to block your path. For our own 
parts, we should prefer to take the chances of a complete 
defeat, rather than to prolong an impotent sort of reign. 
But then it is fair to remember that while Unionists in 
office, with a small majority, are not impotent since they 
have the House of Lords with them, Gladstonians in office, 
with the same majority, can hope for nothing better than 
the means of keeping their foes at bay, since they have 
the House of Lords against them; and that makes all the 
difference between the conditions of warfare to the two 
parties. Still, we think that a democratic Adminstration 
should prefer to know whether it has or has not the 
people with it, to remaining in doubt on that most critical 
of questions. We cannot fully understand the attitude 
of mind which thinks the popular will entitled to settle 
every great political issue so long as it settles it in your 
own favour, but not entitled to settle it, till it is impossible 
to balk the settling of it any longer, if it seems likely to 
settle it against you. And that is the state of mind, so 
far as we can judge, in which Sir William Harcourt clings 
to Office when Office means nothing but the barren 
privilege of keeping his opponents out in the cold. If he 
cannot carry out any of the measures by which he thinks 
that the country would be benefited and his Ministerial 
policy justified, surely he should be willing to give place 
to those who can. Democratic principles ought to mean 
willingness to bow to defeat by the people as well as to 
enjoy the favour of the people. The least convivial of all 
cups must have been filled and drained at the convivial 
meeting of last Wednesday. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AT THE ACADEMY DINNER. 


HE Academy dinner this year was unusually dull. 

Sir J. Millais, great artist as he is, has not Sir 
Frederic Leighton’s gift of fascinating, though over- 
ornate, eloquence, and in his final speech exhibited a 
certain want of the valuable quality of self-suppression. 
The Prince of Wales, though always judicious, is too 
hampered by his position in the State ever to become an 
orator, and the Duke of Cambridge would have done 
better to feel more hampered by his, and to have chosen 
another occasion for what was at ‘once accepted as a 
speech in self-defence. To tell an assemblage such as 
gathered there, “reforms, when they are necessary, are 
desirable, when they are not necessary, are dangerous,” 
was— well, let us say, though the sentence naturally 
produced some laughter, not very entertaining. There 
was no toast in honour of literature, which is, 
after all, the first glory of English art; Mr. Pinero, 
who answered for the drama, would not have made 
either his fortune or his reputation if his plays had 
been as prolix as his speech; while Sir A. Mac- 
kenzie, who replied for music, though he said many 
true things, must have been as tedious as the defender of 
conservatism, whether in art or politics, too often allows 
himself to be. The Academy had no doubt a great gun to 
fire off, which on many occasions has made up for every 
other deficiency. No one living can make such an after- 
dinner speech as Lord Rosebery,—nor are there many 
who can illumine such speeches with flashes of brighter 
thought. On this occasion, however, though the Premier 
has, we are most happy to hear, partly recovered his health, 
the trace of protracted insomnia lingered in his utter- 
ance,—his best joke, that “he doubted in his seclusion 
whether he had resigned or was dead,” had too much 
unpleasing truth in it for after-dinner humour, and the 
substance of his speech was a little too pessimist, as well 
as at the close a little disappointing to those whom he 
intended to encourage. Lord Rosebery wishes the State 
to be the supreme patron of art, but admits that it can 
only be a generous one in times of prosperity, “ when 
commerce begins to smile and agriculture has ceased to 
frown;” and when, consequently, the intervention of the 
supreme patron is least required by the artistic world. Is 
it, however, quite true that painting languishes in 
England because the Government only buys pictures of 
the dead; that sculpture needs Government orders, 
that our architecture creates, “in any citizen of the 
United Kingdom,” a feeling of despair? We are not an 
artistic nation, or at least we say so; and in one depart- 
ment, sculpture, no doubt a conspicuous failure must be 
admitted. The average Briton dislikes nudity, he has 
less appreciation than the Southerner of pure form, and 
except as portraiture—“ keeping a record,” he terms it— 
does not at heart either admire or care for the sculptor’s 
art. But is it not true that the Continent is just waking 
up to the perception that English painting deserves a 
place, and a high one, amongst the schools of the world ? 
Lord Rosebery depreciates our architecture ; but is there 
a country so filled with ‘stately homes,” as Mrs. Hemans 
said; or is there a Berliner, a Viennese, or a Parisian 
artist who, standing on London Bridge, could con- 
scientiously declare that his own capital was fuller of 
beautiful erections? If London had but a Southern 
climate or even the cloudless sky which sometimes sheds 
a pale brightness on cities like Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
or Edinburgh, London would be acknowledged to be the 
most picturesque and among the most beautiful capitals 
in the world. It lies usually, though not this week, under 
a cloudy sky in dank grey air; but those are drawbacks 
which, even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer drew 
heavily upon his bottomless purse, he could never by any 
lavishness of patronage hope to remove or modify. For 
our own part, we doubt whether State patronage could do 
so much forart in England, as Lord Rosebery, when, as he 
says, he wanders into Utopia, seems to fancy. It might 
by possibility create a dead-alive school of sculpture, 
inspired, not by genuine feeling for form, but by a wish 
for commissions and official honour; but could it do 
anything more? We will repudiate the idea that the 
State would always job, and assent with a shrug to the 
assertion that a body like the House of Commons can 
choose the right picture, but would still ask whether 
anybody knows of the grand English picture which 


ee 


nobody will buy, or what there is in G 
patronage to make an architect great. Wire aps 
is rich, no doubt, and wealth is essential in our modern, 
day to the production of great buildings; but will Wealth 
of itself produce the men who are to build them? Sure] 
Lord Rosebery, in another mood, would pronounce that a 
very vulgar conception. For ourselves, we shall venture for 
once to annoy all artists of all the three divisions, ang 
doubt whether the hunger to make fortunes has not im. 
peded and debased art, whether great artists, like great 
writers, have not done their best work in comparatiya 
poverty, whether, in fact, the impulse of true art is not 
the pleasure of creation rather than the enjoyment of com. 
fort. That the State can gather together from the whole 
world beautiful examples, and so breed in the people a 
perception of art which may become at last instinctive. 
that it can support great schools in which the mécanique 
of art may be thoroughly learned ; that it can recognise 
great artists by honours, and so stimulate the desire 
of fame which is one of the artists’ motives ag it ig 
one of the poets’, all these things may be true; 
but it is none of these that Lord Rosebery proposes, 
He wants the State to be Medicean, to become the 
supreme patron, and we cannot believe that in this he is 
well advised. We should rather expect, if his wish were 
realised, to see a generation of artists struggling not 
to realise their own conceptions, but those of ruling 
politicians, bowing, as French sculptors did to Napoleon 
when he suggested, as the highest embodiment of 
statuesque grandeur, an elephant in marble or bronze, 
pouring water from its extended trunk, the strangest 
proof we know of the vein of vulgar grandiosit 
which shot and impaired the brilliant intellect of the 
Italian conqueror. The difficulty of securing adequate 
insight in the supreme patron, great in all States, 
is greatest here, for here the function would never 
be left to an individual, or if the House of Com. 
mons passed a self-denying ordinance, the function 
would be exercised under a bewildering and dismaying 
shower of criticism. The private patron has at least 
this advantage,—that he need consult no one except the 
artist and himself, and that consequently there is at 
least a chance that the work may be the product of one 
brain, and not stripped of all spontaneity and originality, 
Think for a moment of what a national exhibition would 
be like with every painting and statue in it bearing 
evidence that the artist was thinking first of all of the 
impression his work would make on a national committee 
whose tastes were at once fixed and known. Withina 
few years all spontaneity would be gone, and there would 
remain nothing but “a school” which might be great, 
but might also be feeble, whose work in any given 
year could almost be described before it had been seen. 
These projects of State-patronage should be left to the 
day, now, in the opinion of many dreamers, so fast 
approaching, when all private property having ceased, 
and all men having become stipendiaries of the com- 
munity, the State, if art is to exist at all, must become 
sole patron, and as all men must have equal incomes, a 
patron granting nothing beyond the wages on which it is 
possible to subsist. 

There is one exception to the view which we have 
endeavoured to defend. We heartily agree with Lord 
Rosebery that the State should order and pay for por- 
traits of its great living personages, statesmen, soldiers, 
Admirals, poets, authors, and men of science, and only 
hope that he will see his way to creating a fund for 
that purpose. But then we support this project in the 
interest not of art, but of history. It is most important 
that future generations should know exactly how the great 
men of the past appeared ; so important, that we would 
not only have portraits painted of them, but medallions 
struck, as we proposed in these columns twenty years ago, 
which will survive the portraits by at least two thousand 
years. One reason, at least, why we realise the Roman 
Emperors so much better than our own early Sovereigns, 
is that we know what they were like, can separate one 
from another, and yet can realise that there was 4 
type—the “Roman Emperor” type— towards which 
they all, or nearly all, in some degree converged. 
But then we seek not brilliant pictures, but admirable 
likenesses. If we can have both, so much the better; 
but the intention is not to teach men portraiture, or even 





to honour the living great, but to preserve a record 
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which history must always want something of 
true life. It is, for example, a real impediment to under- 
standing the true character of Mary of Scots, that we do 
not know certainly what her face was like, the many 

rtraits of her in existence differing from each other as 
‘? they were portraits of different women, and all 
of them lacking that subtle charm which up to her 
latest day drove grave men half-wild with love and 
sympathy. No one, again, will quite understand Lord 
Rosebery if the record cf his face is lost, and there are 
men who have deeply affected the Victorian era, of whom 
already the physical look has almost disappeared from 
men’s memories. We would gladly see a liberal annual 
yote even in times of “depression” for such a purpose 
as this, but then we shall judge its expenditure, not 
by its encouragement to portrait-painters or its effect on 
art, but by the merit of the selection and of the likenesses 
which are to preserve for posterity a true record of our 
time. We could hardly exaggerate the value in A.D. 2500, 
or even in A.D. 2000, of accurate portraits of all the 
Premiers, leaders of Opposition, great poets, and great 
Churchmen of the Victorian era, and the State, we entirely 
agree with Lord Rosebery, could, if it pleased, preserve 


them. 


without 





LORD SELBORNE. 


HE regret expressed in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday for the death of Lord Selborne had an 
unusually unconventional and personal ring about it, 
which it is only too easy to understand. It is twenty- 
seven years since we wrote with the most profound respect 
in this journal of Sir Roundeil Palmer’s act of renuncia- 
tion in separating himself from his party, and, apparently 
at least, cutting himself off from legitimate hopes of the 
greatest legal honours, and the highest prize of political 
ambition, by declining to support Mr. Gladstone, to whom 
he was bound by as close a tie of political, as he was of 
personal, friendship, in disestablishing and disendowing 
the Irish Church. Yet he was one of the most convinced and 
most advanced of the Conservative Liberals of that duy. He 
supported household suffrage when most of his own col- 
leagues recoiled from it, and when even Mr. Bright had 
seemed to approve the halfway-house of an £8 suffrage. 
At that moment of general hesitation, Sir Roundell 
Palmer thought the most prudent, as well as the most 
courageous, policy was to enfranchise, in the boroughs 
at least, all the householders, without any of those 
nominal safeguards of plural voting and the rest, 
with which Mr. Disraeli pretended at least to hamper 
his gift. It was not, therefore, from any political 
timidity of disposition that Sir Roundell Palmer aban- 
doned his old friend and colleague, and gave up the 
hope of the Chancellorship, which was well within his 
grasp. He declined to disestablish and disendow the 
Trish Church from exactly the same deep sense of duty 
from which he declined to support the repeal of the law 
against marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, because he 
profoundly believed that if you began to lay bare the 
roots of the instinctive pieties of life, and to undermine 
institutions, whether social or religious, for the justice 
and reasonableness of which you could find no adequate 
moral demonstration, you would pull to pieces the very 
structure of society, and dissolve the mortar by which the 
solidity of all human arrangements is secured. We quoted 
in 1868 one of his great Conservative Liberal axioms, 
on which so much of his political life, from his earliest 
years of Parliamentary candidature, was founded, that “ if 
demonstration, if argument that admitted of no answer in 
a popular assembly, were to be required for the justifica- 
tion and maintenance of the principles on which our moral 
institutions are founded, there is hardly one which, if 
sufficient agitation were raised in the country, might not be 
assailed, and with regard to which it might not be said, as 
It was in this case” [that of the law forbidding marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister], ‘the argument is all 
on the side of the supporters of a change.’” In that 
axiom you see the very basis of Lord Selborne’s Con- 
servative Liberalism. And though neither in 1868 nor 
now could we admit that it legitimately applies to the 
case of a Church endowed by a people of one faith, 
Whose endowments had been diverted to the uses of 
@ handful of persons of another faith, it seems to us a 





expecting or demanding a conscious and adequate defence 
of the justice of all the instincts on which so many of our 
human institutions are founded. If the bees were to 
begin to ask on what principles the architecture of their 
cells is founded, or the ants to question why they fill their 
storehouses with grain at a particular season of the year, 
and to desist from these practices directly they find that 
they could not explain them, their race would soon come 
to an end; and so, too, it is perfectly certain that the 
cohesion of human society depends on a great number 
of sagacious moral instincts of which we are quite unable 
to assign the deeper sources. When Sir Roundell 
Palmer,—advanced Conservative Liberal though he was, 
—boldly declined to meddle with the roots of our religious 
life, without being convinced that they were not inter- 
woven with many much deeper reverences and hopes 
and fears than we are at all able to analyse and 
explain, he assigned the true justification, as we believe, 
of that dislike of doctrinaire theory, which has saved 
England from the revolutionary experiments on which 
the destructive energy of the Jacobins and of the 
followers of Rousseau and the “ Social Contract ” 
visionaries, was mainly founded. Lord Selborne was one 
of the heartiest of those Liberals who thought it difficult 
to lay the foundations of our representative institutions 
too deep in the sympathies of the million. But he was 
also one of the most cautious of those Conservatives who 
felt assured that you might easily miss the deepest sources 
of instinctive wisdom, and that you ought to be very 
reluctant indeed to pull to pieces institutions of ancient 
origin, of the full strength of whcse far-reaching tendrils 
we have so little conscious knowledge. 

But the most significant trait of Lord Selborne’s life was 
this—that what he was personally doubtful of the wisdom 
of doing, no division of the responsibility with others would 
persuade him to do. In 1868, he rejected the moral 
certainty of holding the highest social and legal office 
in England, and of moderating (as he might easily 
have argued with himself) the policy of his colleagues 
by his personal influence, rather than incur the respon- 
sibility of doing what he suspected to be wrong, and 
of tampering with the cohesive forces on which the very 
existence of human society depends. If he could have 
foreseen in 1868 how far rationalistic analysis would go 
in breaking down the natural ties of family and the natural 
relations of the sexes, before thirty years should pass away, 
he would, we think, have been still more afraid of any rash 
meddling with the fabric of our religious institutions than 
he actually was. But there were scores of politicians who 
really shared his fears, whom the example of friends 
and colleagues induced to ignore and suppress those fears. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, however, always had the moral 
courage to act independently of any motive of either self- 
interest or friendship, when once he had convinced him- 
self that what his colleagues were doing was at least very 
questionable, and if questionable, then, for him at least, 
wrong. There was no personal ambition which could 
outweigh for him a single clear scruple of conscience. 
That was the great characteristic which filled not only 
party friends like the Duke of Devonshire, and party 
opponents like Lord Herschell on the one side and 
Lord Salisbury on the other, with an almost passionate 
respect. No one would have expected Lord Rosebery, for 
instance,—who could not have known anything of Lord 
Selborne so long as twenty-seven years ago,—to have 
spoken with the accent of deep feeling which marked 
his speech of Tuesday. But, in fact, Lord Selborne’s 
simplicity and earnestness carried the same conviction 
to the heart of the contemporaries of his old age which 
it carried to that of the contemporaries of his prime. 
Up to the last days of his life no one could miss 
the tone of supreme and unaffected dutifulness which 
distinguished that singularly learned, lucid, and able 
mind. He was not only a great equity lawyer, but a 
great equity thinker. Equity had entered as deeply 
into his character as it had into his studies, and that is 
rather a rare combination of qualities. Legal equity has 
a trick of drowning moral equity in ordinary minds. 

The pathos which, more or less seemed to attend his 
manner in the delivery of his latest speeches was indeed, we 
think, mainly the result of the feeling that the convictions 
which he himself held most deeply were far less deeply 
imprinted on the world he addressed in these latter days 


very adequate and powerful statement of the danger of | than they used to be. He had the air of thinking 
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that he had lost touch with the political condition of | the individual lady, who, in a reign protracted beyond all 


things which he had himself done so much to introduce, 
for no one can deny that Sir Roundell Palmer’s adherence 
to the democratic principle of household suffrage had more 
to do with reconciling cautious politicians to the proposal 
of household suffrage than that of the more merely political 
Ministers with whom he was associated. He had hardly 
realised adequately, we think, how much the democratic 
régime would revolutionise the world in which he lived ; and 
when he did begin to realise how thoroughgoing the change 
had been, he gave the impression of bewailing it. There 
was a tone of moral expostulation with the Age in all Lord 
Selborne’s later speeches which gave them a somewhat 
pathetic ring. Surely there never was a really great 
Chancellor whose mind, full as it was of positive law, was 
so much fuller even of moral equity, as Lord Selborne’s. 





THE COBURG PENSION. 


WwW" write about that wretched debate of Friday week 

on the Coburg annuity because we believe it is 
much more important than it seems to be, or than it 
ought to have been, and because we hold it necessary that 
somebody of monarchical opinions should speak on the 
subject with a little frankness. The Radicals were badly 
represented by men who do not know what courteous 
reticence means; but they have a good deal to say for 
themselves nevertheless. We are Monarchists from a 
belief that the Eurvpean peoples are not yet civilised 
enough to manage Republics, from an intense dislike to 
plunge into the unknown, and as regards this country, 
from a conviction that the Royal Standard is the symbol 
which binds our possessions together, and that with 
the throne the Empire would depart. But we are 
also convinced that in every country the most difficult 
burden which the throne has to bear is the Royal Family. 
In every country, from Russia to Servia, the story is always 
the same, that the people dislike the cadets and connections 
of the Royal House, and regard them with a suspicious 
aversion which is deepened rather than lessened by the 
reverence for the Monarch. Whatever the cause, and we 
shall have something to say on that directly, the fact is 
proved by a single circumstance; that you rarely, almost 
never, hear anything to the credit of a Grand Duke, an 
Archduke, or a Prince. Any scandal, whether great or 
trifling, is at once noised throughout Europe; but any 
service done or self-suppression carried out under difficult 
circumstances, is reported for the first time when the Royal 
personage is dead. Who, outside Austria, really knew 
anything of the Archduke Albrecht, a man who would have 
honoured any country, both by his achievements and his 
character ; and who did not hear of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, who committed suicide, or of the Archduke “ John 
Orth,” who flung away rank and fortune rather than bear 
with the obligations and, as he thought, the unrealities of 
his position? The feeling may be—we think is—utterly 
unjust, but it exists, and it has to be reckoned with as a 
distinct factor in politics. We believe it arises in all 
countries from the same source, reasonable and unreason- 
able, the feeling of the great that “the Royalties ” claim 
a position to which they have no logical right whatever, 
they being properly only in the first rank of nobles, and 
the feeling of the masses, that they are supporting 
‘somehow a clan upon their shoulders who have not 
the semi-mystical claim of the Monarch—which is 
still admitted to a degree Radicals hardly compre- 
hend—and who do nothing whatever in return for 
the sacrifices, real or supposed, which, as those masses 
believe, they are called upon to make for them. As 
a rule, the opinion of the masses is a muddle of fact 
and fiction. As we understand the matter, neither in 
Russia, Austria, nor Germany do they pay a sixpence for 
their Princes’ support, their expenses being met out of the 
family property; but no doubt in all those countries they 
are promoted with a cool disregard of justice, and exercise 
on affairs an influence which may or may not be beneficial, 
but which in no case is derived from qualities alone. 

In this country the feeling is peculiarly marked, both 
because the Royal Family is poor and because this country 
is genuinely monarchical and genuinely democratic. The 
reverence felt for the Queen is perfectly genuine, is deepest 
as we go down in society, and is not quite so completely 
dependent upon the Queen’s virtues as it is the fashion 
to assert. No doubt there is a special passion of loyalty for 


precedent, has never once quarrelled with her people, who 
has been an exemplar of all the qualities Englishmen respect 
in women, and who will be found when the memoirs of the 
future are written to have possessed to an invaluable 
degree that quality of political sense which Sovereigns arg 
so apt to lack. The Queen’s judgment in a grave crisig ig 
a judgment to be pondered by the most experienced 
statesmen, if only because it is the judgment of a 
person, who knowing everything, is perfectly detached 
from party and its prepossessions. For all that, somethin 

of the reverence felt for the Queen is reverence for the 
Throne, and will be transferred in considerable measure to 
its next occupant, who will on his coronation find, if he 
pleases, that he has passed through a sort of baptism, all 
that may have preceded that day and given offence being 
forgotten and wiped out. That feeling, however, which 
is the guarantee of Monarchy, is accompanied—reagon. 
ably or unreasonably is not our question just now—by 
a sort of dislike of the Royal Family. The great 
and the cultured are annoyed with their pretensions, 
which in matters of etiquette are for this age and 
this people really absurd—for example, if a Princess 
enters a house she is hostess in that house—while 
the common ae have a notion that they are taxed 
to support a clan who have no particular claims, 
The tax is imperceptible in total amount, but it is ex. 
pressed as regards each individual Prince in thousands of 
pounds, and the common Po do not compare those 
thousands with the national expenditure, as Mr. Balfour 
said justly on Friday week they ought to do, but with 
their own incomes. The Prince or Princess, it is said, is 
swallowing three or five hundred families. Cases like that 
of the Duke of Cambridge, who is supposed with absurd 
unfairness to be sticking not to his office—which is the truth 
—but to his salary—which is false—add fuel to the flame, 
until in a whole series of constituencies a Liberal candidate 
who defends Royal grants has hardly a chance of being re- 
turned. The only argument which the unlucky candidate 
who knows the facts, can use with a chance of a hearing, 
is the one which poor Mr. Rathbone used in all honesty 
on Friday week, and was scolded for using, namely, that 
he votes the money as an act of courtesy to the Queen. 
The average elector thinks there may be something in 
that, and as he would not be discourteous to the Queen 
for the world, he may pardon the offending candidate ; but 
ina borough which has got the idea of ‘ Royal paupers” 
into its head, there is no other argument to which he will 
listen for a minute. A dozen seats will be vacated at 
the election because those who hold them voted for the 
continuance of the allowance to the Duke of Coburg. 

And yet that allowance is at least as defensible as any 
made to any member of the Royal Family, except the 
Prince of Wales. We think, to speak quite frankly, 
that the Duke of Coburg, as a foreign Sovereign, 
hardly consults his own dignity, or that of the Grand 
Duchess, in retaining the pension; but the House of 
Commons certainly would not consult its own dignity 
in taking it away. A power of revocation was, no 
doubt, inserted in the statute; but still the allowance, 
which is only £10,000 a year, was part of the arrange- 
ments made to facilitate a marriage thought at the time, 
quite justly, to be a great one, and there is no sort of 
grace in taking it violently away. Nobody denies, certainly 
nobody on the two Front Benches denies, that the House of 
Commons may take it away if it likes; the question is only 
of the social impropriety of so doing, and we can, we think, 
make that a little clearer. Suppose John Smith promises 
his son an allowance on his marriage of £1,000 a 
year, reserving to himself a right, if the son gets rich, 
of ceasing to pay the money. The son does get richer, 
not rich, and asks the father, who has grown no poorer, 
to continue the allowance which he wants for this, that, 
or the other,—to keep up Clarence House, the Duke says, 
with every appearance of truth. Well, clearly John Smith 
has a right to pocket his £1,000 a year, and add it to his 
own fortune ; but he would, under ordinary circumstanees, 
be ashamed to do it; would consider his daughter-in- 
law’s claim as well as his son’s; and would, probably 
with some grumblings not intended to mean much, go 
on paying the money. The grand theory advanced by Mr. 
Dalziel, that the son might under certain circumstances 
enjoy the money while fighting a lawsuit about a rever- 








sion with his father, would not, most people will allow, 
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-.h much either with the parties or their lawyers. The 
Teme would not make a particle of difference to the 

it, and one does not take away a son’s watch because he 
" ’ pawn it to spend on some purpose one disapproves. 
Pd House of Commons is just in that father’s position, 
and we therefore hold that its vote of Friday week was 
the only one which it could pass with any sense of its own 

‘nity or kindliness. At the same time we confess we 
understand the fear entertained by Radical Members of 
their constituents, and should gladly hear that the Duke 
had followed the example of his grand-uncle Leopold, 
and restored the money year by year to the Treasury. 
It is his own, and the decision is with him; but most 

ople have family claims which, if they are contested, 
they never dream of urging. 

The whole affair shows that at the next vacancy of the 
Throne, the possible claims of all Princes and Princesses 
should be clearly provided for, so that there may be 
no more contests. The Royalties more than, say, ten 
steps distant from the Crown should be declared once 
for all to be Commoners, only entitled to rank if 
the Sovereign bestowed it on them, not entitled to 
national money, but authorised to perform any duties 
entrusted to them by anybody, and to marry any heiresses 
they pleased. For “the Princes within the succession” 
there should be a fund created consisting in the main of 
the Cornwall and Lancaster revenues, to be distributed 
undera Minister’s signature, while the Heir or Heiress 
Apparent should receive, like the Sovereign, a direct 
national allowance. There is something very petty and 
squalid about these squabbles for sums which a dock- 
yard will waste, without knowing it, in a week; but still 
we cannot make ignorant people arithmeticians, and if 
we wish the Throne to be popular we must have done 
with Royal allowances. It is rather unlucky as things 
stand that the dynasty is the only one in Europe 
which has no property, but still we must put up 
with facts, and remember the great item to be carried 
to the other side. The (Queen has never asked her people 
for one extra shilling fcr herself; and half this recurrent 
fuss arises from the delusion that because she has managed 
to live within the revenues assigned her, she ought to have 
accumulated wealth sufficient to maintain all her descen- 
dants to the fourth generation. That is ungrateful 
nonsense; and means in plain English that because the 
Queen has been a good manager, and has rigidly avoided 
sponging on her people, therefore she ought to be fined. 
If she had wasted her money, nobody would expect her to 
do anything for the Royal clan. 





LORDS IN THE COMMONS. 


E greatly trust that the active and able Member 
of Parliament whom we used to know as Lord 
Wolmer, and whom we must now call Lord Selborne, will 
take the opportunity of testing the right of a Member 
of the House of Commons who inherits the right to 
apply for a writ of summons to the Lords’ House, not to 
apply for that writ, but to remain in the House to which 
he has been elected by a popular vote. Whether it is a 
good or a bad thing that a person who is in the present 
Lord Selborne’s position should be able to remain in the 
House of Commons, it is at any rate to the public interest 
that the question should be cleared up once and for all. 
It is absurd that so important a matter should any longer 
be left in doubt. It is said, and, we trust, said truly, that 
the way in which the matter will be raised is as follows. 
Lord Selborne will vote on some ordinary question. 
Now, if he is a person disqualified by law to sit in the 
House of Commons, it will have been an illegal act to 
give that vote, and he will be liable to penalties. To 
test the legality of the act, a friendly suit will be 
brought for the penalties in a Court of Law. In 
this way, the subtle and intricate problems of law 
Involved, will be argued out before, and decided by, a 
competent tribunal. This will be a far better way of 
raising the issue than an inquiry before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, when inevitably questions of 
policy will be mixed up with the questions of law. If the 
matter is fought out in the Queen’s Bench rather than 
in @ Committee-room, the chance of clear and sound 
decision will be far greater. 
We have on several former occasions put forth the argu- 
ments which, in our opinion, show that a Member of the 








House of Commons who succeeds to a peerage, may, if he 
chooses, remain in the Lower House. Our readers will, 
however, doubtless like to see them restated. The whole 
question depends upon what vacates a seat in the House 
of Commons. We know as a fact that besides bankruptcy 
and the acceptance of a post of profit under the Crown, &c., 
the issue of a writ of summons to a Member of the House 
of Commons to sit in and be a Member of the House of 
Lords, causes that Member to vacate his seat. No Member 
vacates his seat till the Peer’s writ is issued tohim. In 
our opinion, then, the vacancy is caused by the issue of the 
Peer’s writ, and is due to the simple and intelligible fact 
that a man cannot sit in two places at once. When a 
person in the Commons’ House of Parliament is com- 
manded by the Sovereign to come and sit in the Lords’ 
House of Parliament, he obeys, and so vacates his seat in 
the Lower House. ‘Not a bit of it,’ say the upholders of 
the opposite view. ‘The issue of the Peer’s writ has 
nothing whatever to do with the vacating of the seat. 
That really occurs the moment the ancestor is dead. A 
Peer is a person of blood so pure, that he cannot, as it 
were by the law of nature, endure to sit in the House 
of Commons. The status of peerage which he inherits, 
and which operates the instant his predecessor in title 
dies, is absolutely and entirely incompatible with a seat 
in the House of Commons. The issue of the Peer’s writ 
is merely the best possible evidence that the status of a 
Peer has accrued. But naturally the House of Commons 
can only act upon the best possible evidence. It therefore 
does not declare a seat vacant until it has got the best 
possible evidence,—i.e., the issue of the Peer’s writ. The 
argument derived from a man’s inability to sit in two 
Houses is quite misleading, and has nothing to do with 
the matter. It is the status of nobility, the alteration in 
blood acquired by the Peer, and nothing else, which makes 
the successor ineligible for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons.’ Soruns the argument of those who declare that 
Lord Selborne cannot sit, even though he does not receive 
a writ of summons to sit in the House of Lords. In 
our opinion, this view of the case is entirely in- 
consistent with the origin and true position of the 
British Peerage. We hold that in the extraordinary pre- 
cautions taken by Parliament not to declare a seat vacant 
unless the Peer’s writ has been issued is, as it were, em- 
bedded and embalmed the true view of the constitu- 
tional position of a Peer,—namely, that a Peer is a person 
summoned by writ to the great Council of the nation, 
and endowed by patent with the right to transmit to his 
heirs the right of applying for a like writ of summons. 
Possibly, in theory, the Crown has a right to force the 
writ of summons on a Peer’s heir, just as it has a right to 
make any Commoner a Peer against his will. As a matter 
of fact, however, the writ of summons to the House of 
Lords is never issued unless the person with a right to 
it first applies for it. For example, the present Lord 
Selborne will most certainly not receive a writ of summons 
to sit in the Lords’ House, unless and until he applies 
for it to the Lord Chancellor, and sends with the applica- 
tion the usual proofs that he is the eldest son of the late 
Lord, and is lawfully entitled to its issue. Clearly, then, 
if the seat is not vacated till the writ is issued, Lord 
Selborne can remain in the House of Commons as long as 
ever he chooses, for it will not be issued to him till te 
applies for it. It is most curious to notice how little 
direct evidence can be produced, either to show that what 
we may call the vacating by status is the true view, or, 
again, that the truth lies with the theory of vacating by 
membership of the House of Lords. Sir William Anson, 
a considerable authority, is very strongly in favour of 
the status view, and in his “Law of the Constitu- 
tion” does his best to repel the opposing theory. 
Yet he cannot adduce in its favour anything stronger 
or more convincing than the following:—‘ There are 
cases in recent times of Peers by descent holding offices 
in the Civil Service which are incompatible with a seat 
in either House. The Peer, in such cases, on succeeding 
to his peerage, does not apply for his writ of summons, 
and so avoids being disqualified for the office which he 
holds. Hence it has been suggested that succession to a 
peerage need not vacate a seat in the House of Commors 
unless the Peer apply for his writ. But the peerage 
is a status involving, among other things, liability to a 
summons, if it be the Queen’s pleasure to issue the writ. 
It is the status, not the summons, which causes the 
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disqualification.” It will be noticed that Sir William 
Anson avoids the real point, which is——What authority 
is there for holding that the mere status unencumbered 
by membership of the House of Lords, which is only 
attached to a Peer by the issue of the writ, vacates a 
seat in the Commons? The mere status, as Sir William 
Anson shows, does not make a man vacate certain 
offices which cannot be held by a Member of the 
House of Lords. What is wanted is proof that the 
mere status is enough to vacate a seat in the House of 
Commons. It may be so, but clearly direct authority, not 
inference, is wanted. It appears to us that the argu- 
ments used by Mr. Milman, who, besides possessing a very 
intimate knowledge of the rules of the House, is a deep 
and accomplished student of history, are equally incon- 
clusive. r. Milman dealt with the matter as follows, in 
a statement which he prepared for the Vacating of Seats 
Committee last Session :—“ There is a general consensus 
of opinion expressed by Speakers in and out of the Chair, 
and by eminent statesmen and law officers in debate, that 
the heir of a peerage succeeds to the dignity on the death 
of his father, and his seat is thereby vacated, though 
from prudential motives, unless there be undue delay, the 
writ for the new election ought not to be issued till the 
claim is admitted by the proper tribunal—viz., the House 
of Lords—and the writ of summons is issued. But if 
undue delay should occur, the House has claimed the 
right to issue the writ for the seat, which must therefore 
be vacant. Witbout suggesting that the obiter dicta of 
Speakers, or statements made in debate by eminent states- 
men and law officers, have the force of a declaration of 
the law, yet it must be admitted that responsible persons 
usually take some pains to obtain the best information 
before addressing the House, and some of these utterances 
bear the stamp of forethought and deliberation. The view, 
herein advocated as the historical one, has been held and 
expressed by a succession of Speakers, statesmen, and 
lawyers.” In other words, Mr. Milman relies on a general 
belief expressed by the experts rather than on any 
positive declaration of opinion by any authority com- 
petent to decide the matter. No doubt Speaker Onslow 
is reported to have taken the status view very strongly, 
but the opinion he expressed would not be binding; and 
though he was a great Speaker, he lived in an age when 
the true origin and nature of the peerage had been very 
little inquired into. We must admit that authoritative 
declarations are as difficult to find on the other side. 
There is, however, a passage in Lord Coke’s Institutes 
which throws some light on the case, and which, as far as 
we know, has not yet been quoted. 

We admit, however, that this is not conclusive. It runs 
as follows :—“ And whosoever is not a lord of parliament 
and of the Lords’ house, is of the House of the Commons, 
either in person, or by representation, partly coagmenta- 
tive, and partly representative.” Now, we hold that a 
person in Lord Selborne’s position is not yet a Lord of 
Parliament or of the Lords’ House. Therefore he is of 
the Commons’ House, and qualified to sit there. But 
where practically no authority can be shown on either 
side, the only plan is to fall back on common-sense. 
Now, the common-sense of the matter seems to us to 
be this. A man is, as Lord Coke noted, either a 
Member of the House of Lords in person, or a Member 
of the House of Commons in person or in representa- 
tion. But it is admitted on all hands that no one who 
has not received his writ of summons is a Member of 
the House of Lords. Therefore, all such persons who 
have not received writs of summons are in posse or 
in esse Members of the House of Commons. Whether 
they could, or could not, if they liked receive a writ of 
summons is beside the mark. Then, till Lord Selborne 
receives the writ of summons, he can remain a Member 
of the House of Commons. But there is no fear that 
Lord Selborne will receive the writ of summons unless he 
applies for it. Hence, there is no sort of reason that we 
can see why Lord Selborne should not remain as the repre- 
sentative of West Edinburgh. If it is said that his status 
of peerage prevents him sitting, let him put this question to 
the objector. If status absolutely disqualifies, why do not 
Peer-finders periodically search the House of Commons 
like the witch-finders among the Zulus ? Who knows that 
there are not at this moment concealed Peers in the Com- 
mons, men on whom the status has fallen, and who have a 
perfect right to the writ of summons, but who have kept 








quiet and never applied. Unless and until there j 

means of hunting out these concealed Peers, oso a 
see why Lord Selborne should be debarred from the right 
to claim his writ twenty years hence instead of now 
Surely the public notoriety of his succession to a peerage 
cannot in any way alter either the law or the facts. 





THE ARMENIAN MEETING. 


W* wonder who it is that had the choice of speakerg 

at the Armenian Meeting in St. James’s Hall, and 
on what principle the selection was made. If we look at 
the majority of the speeches, they were just and reasonable 
If there was sound, there was also sense. But these good 
qualities were neutralised by an extraordinary outburst 
from Lady Henry Somerset. Of the rhetoric of the speech 
we have nothing to say. We presume that Lady Henry 
Somerset’s oratory has its admirers, and if so, we can only 
congratulate them on the rich banquet provided for them on 
Tuesday. But the good sense and judgment shown in 
asking Lady Henry Somerset to speak does call for some 
vemark. In a serious meeting assembled for a serious 
purpose, it is only fitting that some regard should be paid 
to the effect which a speech is likely to have. Lady 
Henry Somerset’s leading object was to show that one 
main cause of the persecution of the Armenians is their 
monogamy ; “ that their home had one central figure rather 
than a group of women despoiled of their choicest heritage, 
—the lifelong fidelity of one man to whom their own had 
been faithfully pledged.” And she further described 
herself as standing on the platform as the representative 
of the “holy indignation and burning love” which a 
hundred thousand women who wear the White Riband feel 
on behalf of “their sisters yonder in the clutch of the 
harem-despot of Constantinople.” So far as these words 
were anything more than words, they were directly caleu- 
lated to defeat the object for which the meeting was called. 
In themselves, indeed, they had nothing whatever to do with 
that object. That a man has four wives, or forty, or four 
hundred, is no reason why he should outrage and murder the 
wives of other people. But this want of connection will not 
be noticed. What will be noticed—at least we fear so—is 
that Lady Henry Somerset, one of the chosen speakers at 
the great English meeting, identified cruelty with poly- 
gamy. If some astute friend of the Porte had wished to 
give it the means of representing the Armenian agitation 
as really directed against the principles of the Mahom- 
medan religion, this is precisely the sort of speech he 
would have wished to be made. The purport need only 
be communicated to the Turkish people to create in them 
a temper of ardent resistance to any proposed action on 
the part of England. Such action, they will say, is not 
prompted so much by pity for the Armenians as by hatred 
for us. England wishes to restrain our lawful liberty in 
the matter of marriage. She cannot even observe the 
decent civility which is due to a foreign Sovereign. He 
becomes, in the language of Lady Henry Somerset, “ the 
harem-despot of Constantinople,” and, if she has her 
desire, he will promptly be given notice to quit. It is much 
better for us, these same Turks will say, to meet threats by 
threats, and to prove to a West which seeks to impose 
Christian morality on a Mahommedan population, that it 
can only do so at the sword’s point. Wedo not blame 
Lady Henry Somerset. Misplaced, and therefore mis- 
chievous, rhetoric is so natural to her that she could not 
restrain it even if she would. But we do blame those 
who invited her to speak, and thereby evoked those “loud 
and prolonged cheers,” every one of which made the action 
of the English Government more difficult and less likely 
to be supported by other Powers. 

Lady Henry Somerset had not a monopoly of unwisdom 
at St. James’s Hall, for there were other speeches which 
raised questions which, in the interest of the Armenian 
people, had better have been let alone. But the fault of 
these other speeches was chiefly that they said things 
which it is not well to say any sooner than can be helped, 
though it may be necessary to say them someday. What 
is really important at this moment is to make the English 
Government understand that it will be warmly supported in 
bringing all necessary pressure to bear upon the Sultan, 
in order to make any repetition of these Armenian horrors 
impossible. No language can be too strong which helps 
on this end. But some of the speeches on Tuesday seemed 
expressly directed against this end. The speakers were 
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anxious to end the Turkish Government than to 
mend it. What they look forward to with most satisfac- 
tion, is the ruin which is to overtake the Turks when they 
refuse to listen to our remonstrances. Now if the English 

Government is supposed to be simply seeking a good 

excuse for washing its hands of the Eastern question, two 

things are likely to follow. The first is, that the Sultan 
will be encouraged to resist any pressure that England 
may use to secure the Armenians against further cruelties. 

He will argue that he has nothing to do but to go on as 

he has been doing to ensure a larger measure of liberty, 

at all events, so far as England is concerned. We do not 
deny that the recent action of the Ottoman Government 
has given us ample justification for withdrawing the pro- 
tection we have hitherto given it. We do not deny that, 
if it should prove that we have absolutely no means of 
obtaining from the Ottoman Government the guarantees 
which we are bound to exact, it would be our duty to 
withdraw that protection. But we are not at all sure 
that if the Sultan believed that this would be the 
worst thing that could happen to him if he refused 
these guarantees, he might not be tempted to refuse 
them. The Turk is seldom unwilling to trust to 
the chapter of accidents, and the prospect of being left to 
make his own terms with Russia, might seem less terrible 
than the necessity of satisfying England as well as Russia. 
The second consequence of any threat on the part of 
England to retire from the position she has hitherto main- 
tained on the Eastern question, would be an immediate 
lessening of the interest of Russia in the present aspect of 
that question. Russia naturally wishes a free hand in 
South Eastern Europe. The purport of some of the 
speeches on Tuesday was to suggest to the English 
Goverament to tell Russia that, unless adequate securities 
against a repetition of the recent massacres can be obtained 
from the Sultan, we shall give her that free hand. But if 
Russia does not heartily co-operate with England it is very 
doubtful whether England will succeed in extorting these 
securities. Consequently, to proclaim beforehand what 
steps we shall take if we fail in obtaining them, is to make 
it appear the direct interest of Russia to withhold her co- 
operation. By that means she will drive England into 
withdrawing her protection from the Turks, which is the 
very thing that would most advance Russian policy. 

The outcome of all this is that the true policy of England 
in the matter—the policy that ought to be most strenuously 
urged upon the English Cabinet—is to exert all the force 
itcan command at Constantinople, and to exert it in the 
first instance in the most intimate combination with Russia 
and France. Nothing will do so much to ensure the co- 
operation of these two Powers as the belief that if we 
cannot obtain it we shall try what we can achieve by acting 
alone. We may be sure that Russia will not care to leave 
the protection of Christians under Turkish rule to a 
Protestant Power. It would be contrary to all her 
traditions and to the most deeply-rooted sentiment of 
her people. We may be equally sure that France will not 
care to see England playing a great part in the Mediter- 
ranean while she herself repeats the blunder which 
deprived her of her share in the administration of Egypt. 
Provided therefore that England continues to urge the 
adoption by Russia and France of the demands which she 
a age to press upon the Porte, and at’ the same time 

ves them in no doubt that though she would prefer 
concerted action she will not shrink from individual 
action, she stands a very good chance of —— round 
Russia and France to her view of the question. Nothing, 
on the other hand, could be more inimical to the ultimate 
adoption of her policy than language which encouraged 
Russia and France in the opinion that if they interpose 
sufficient delays, England will retire in disgust, and leave 
Turkey to her fate. 

In formulating an Ultimatum to the Sultan, more will 
depend upon the nature of the guarantee than upon the 
cr terms guaranteed. It would be easy for the 

urkish Government to frame an Armenian Constitution 
which should embody the more important provisions of 
every Constitution in Europe or America, and in the end 
be as worthless as a dishonoured bill. The one essential 
condition is that the Governor of Armenia should in effect 
be appointed by the Powers, and be irremovable, except 
With their consent. There would be no need to make the 
real independence of the Sultan which this high functionary 
would really enjoy, unnecessarily visible. On the contrary, 





it would be expedient to spare the susceptibilities of the 
Sultan in every possible way. Provided that he was willing 
to appoint the person recommended to him by the Powers, 
their share in the transaction might be kept completely 
in the background. It is necessary to deprive the Sultan 
of all real power in Armenia, but assuming that this 
condition is satisfied, his nominal power might be left 
undisturbed. Whether the Governor be a Christian or a 
Mussulman is, to our thinking, a secondary point. It 
would be far better, for example, to have a Mussulman 
removable only by the Powers than a Christian removable 
by the Sultan. The character of the Governor’s rule 
will in the end be determined by the character of the 
authority to which he is responsible. Other things being 
equal, it would no doubt be better that he should be a 
Christian. It would give the Armenians a greater sense of 
security, and be, to some extent, a compensation for their 
ast sufferings. But the qualification, “other things 

ing equal,” should be strictly insisted on; the Sultan 
should not have any concessions made him in such matters 
as appointment and revocation in consideration of his 
undertaking to nominate a Christian. The best security 
for good government the Armenians can possibly desire, 
is the knowledge on the part of the Governor that his 
tenure of office depends on his ruling so as to merit the 
confidence of the Powers, while it will be wholly unaffected 
by the favour or displeasure of the Sultan. 








MASKS AND FACES. 


N the May number of Blackwood, Dr. Louis Robinson 
returns to the subject which he treated thirteen months 

ago (in the April number of last year), of the mode in which 
external circumstances (especially professional habits) tend to 
mould human countenances into facial expressions which, 
very frequently at least, are misleading as to the chief signi- 
ficance of what they convey to us. For example, the tendency 
of a compressed lip is to suggest strength of will, whereas 
what it does really express is the habit of struggling against 
inclinations and temptations which are apt to be too strong 
for us; in other words, it tells, he thinks, rather of weakness 
than of strength, though of weakness which is training itself 
to be strong. “It tells of perpetual conflicts in which the 
reserves are called into the fray.” Now, strong wills, says 
Dr. Robinson, are not agitated into these vehement efforts 
to accomplish more than they have the strength to accom- 
plish easily. “The leading members of the medical and legal 
professions do not display the facial symbols to anything like 
the same extent as the rank-and-file.” In other words, those 
who are so strong that they do not need to be always 
spurring themselves on, do not display the signs of effort 
because they do without effort what inferior men only do with 
effort. According to Dr. Robinson, expression tells you not 
so much what a man is, as what he tries to be; and as he 
tries to be what he is not, we constantly find him wearing 
a mask which conceals his weakness, though it reveals his 
aims. ‘The sea-captain whose authority is seldom ques- 


_tioned, exhibits no sign of this constant endeavour to over- 


rule mutiny, such as is often visible in the face of the usher 
who cannot control his boys, though he is always endeavouring 
to do so. So, too, the artist’s face grows into the expression 
of the ideal after which he is always aspiring, not into 
that which expresses his own strongest qualities. It is the 
objects on which the endeavours of the man are focussed which 
mould his expression, not the objects in achieving which he 
is most successful. That we understand to be Dr. Robinson’s 
general drift. Our countenances are masks on which the 
habitual attitude of the character is mirrored; but the habitual 
attitude of the character is not an index of the greatest strength 
of the character, but sometimes at least of its greatest weak- 
ness. It may tell you whether a man is “ rowing hard against 
the stream,” or rowing feebly against it, but it does not 
tell you where the stream would bear him if he did not row 
at all. We are not quite sure that this is so. Take the 
various likenesses of Coleridge which are contained in the two 
volumes of his letters, just published by his grandson. None 
of them express effort to become what Coleridge failed in 
becoming, but rather the relaxation of a character which did 
not struggle in any true sense at all, Whether that is a true 
or a misleading expression no man can say, for Coleridge’s 
letters are full of weak remorse and hopeless aspirations, or, 
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as that attitude of character has been finely expressed, of 
“prayers for peace uttered with more and more mournful 
earnestness as the vision sinks into the melancholy distance.” 
Whether Coleridge really rowed against the stream, or only 
gave it up at the first sense of fatigue, we shall never know. 
Bat, at any rate, the expression of self-indulgence which is 
so indelibly impressed on his face, does not represent what he 
aimed at nearly so much as what he was, a failure in relation 
to everything that required will and strenuousness. The face 
of Coleridge certainly was not a mask, but a tell-tale. 


At the same time we should never deny that a great many 
faces do express what misleads, rather than what guides the 
observer to a true conclusion. Dr. Robinson holds that the 
faces of the riveters and boiler-smiths in a shipbuilding 
town entirely mask their true character, by expressing 
mainly the muscular effort of the brow to keep the eye closed 
against the fragments of metal which fly about, and partly 
the slight deafness which gives them the expression of 
striving to hear what they cannot easily hear for the din in 
the midst of which they live. So, too, the “horsey” look 
which men who are chiefly engaged in training horses acquire, 
really represents mainly the predominance of the physical 
effort needed to control the animal, and therefore the 
obliteration of all the more strictly mental characteristics 
which underlie that muscular effort. This may very often 
completely misrepresent the man, and convey only the super- 
ficial layer of endeavour which overshadows all the less 
emphasised aspects of the character. So, again, Dr. Robin- 
son holds that as the artist, as an artist, succeeds by giving 
his mind up to the particular mood of feeling which he is 
most anxious to delineate, he very often disguises his true 
self by a false appearance of self-indulgence. He does 
express, and must express, the tendency to enter into various 
phases of emotion which it is his business to portray in one 
of the plastic arts, but it does not at all follow that because he 
saturates his mind with these phases of emotion in order to 
be able adequately to express them, he yields his own will to 
every impulse by which it may be solicited. He may bea 
perfect master of himself, and yet an adept in entering into 
the hearts of others. Dr. Robinson regards the true actor’s 
face as almost necessarily a mask, since it takes on the form 
of so many different emotions in turn that they counteract 
each other, and leave a kind of neutral expression, such as 
extinguishes all trace of the habitual bias of the character 
itself. Indeed, he appears to hold that as actors get the 
habit of seeming to feel what they do not personally feel, and 
seeming to feel the most opposite emotions in quick succession, 
—cruelty and pity, vindictiveness and forgiveness, generosity 
and avarice,—their faces become the playground of so many 
attitudes of mind that no record of their own individual 
preferences can remain engraved indelibly upon them. Thus 
physical and moral causes exist in abundance to prevent the 
face from betraying the true mind. In some it betrays only 
the tendency of the endeavours, not necessarily successful, in 
some not even that, and in some again nothing but a pre- 
dominance of some inevitable muscular habit which has no 
relation at all to the true attitude of the c haracter. 


We are persuaded that Dr. Louis Robinson is right in thus 
warning us of the extreme difficulty of interpreting character 
truly by the general effect of the countenance. The present 
writer can answer for it that nothing is commoner than a 
complete misconstruction of the meaning of certain counte- 
nances. Some which appear to bear their amiable drift written 
plain in a genial and kindly smile, are really expressive of 
nothing but empty good-nature, without a vestige of that 
thorough-going willingness to serve others which appears to 
be promised by their superficial sunshine. Other faces which 
are clouded and melancholy, and appear to convey the expres- 
gion of covert purposes, are really expressive of high and 
tenacious ideals which have never had their full satisfaction 
in practical life, and properly signify much nobler endeavours, 
though endeavours crowned with far less success, than those 
of the minds whose frank and genial surface covers a shallow 
and commonplace nature. Asa rule, we believe that the ear 
tells more of the character of others than the eye. The ear 


reveals anything like sincerity or insincerity with far more 
certainty than the eye. The blind are often far better judges 
of character than the quick-sighted. It is almost impossible 
to conceal the hollowness of purpose with which professions 


make them. And though a merely professional Waatinn 
may excite a great deal more distrust than it ought to excite 
to the ear of an unpractised listener, yet with a very little 
training it will learn to distinguish even in the “bland 
physician’s ” courtly voice the accent of genuineness which ig 
more than half merged in that of persuasive and sympathetic 
warning. Faces are often effectual, and what is more, perfectly 
unintentional masks,—where voices are the plainest tell-tales, 
W* are not of those who doubt women’s capacity for 

literary work ; but certainly, if we ever distrusted it 
it would be after glancing through a number of newspapers 
written by women for women’s benefit. There are so many 
of them, and they are generally so poor, so lacking alike in 
seriousness, and in any distinctive quality. They are not, of 
course, all alike; but the majority of them leave on a man 
who reads them the impression that some at least of the old 
satires against women must have been merited, or the papers 
which they write for themselves could not be so full of 
“society ” rubbish, millinery, and feeble chat upon subjects 
not worth discussing. We suppose the abler female writers 
prefer to expend their strength in papers and magazines 
edited by men, for even the essays intended to be instructive 
are often childish in all except a certain ease, rising occa. 
sionally to felicity, of expression. There may be an explana. 
tion of this in the much deeper gaps which exist between 
cultivated and uncultivated women, than exist between 
cultivated and uncultivated men; but of the fact there 
can be no doubt whatever. In the last number of 
Woman, for example, a lady tries to tell us what we 
think most men and all women would be glad to hear, her 
opinion as to the difference which the absence of sisters makes 
to the young men of a family. That is a subject which, ably 
treated, might really add to the general knowledge upona 
question of first-class importance, the question, in fact, 
whether the English and Americans, who wish the sexes to 
associate in early life, are or are not wiser than the Con. 
tinentals, who are immovably convinced that it is better, so 
far as possible, to seclude them from each other. All that 
the writer has to say, however, is that men without sisters 
are apt to regard women as goddesses, know nothing what- 
ever of the mysteries of feminine dress, cannot realise 
how expensive dress is, and never understand that women 
occasionally use hair to improve their locks which is not their 
own. There is certainly no instruction in that, and we should 
be inclined to add, very little truth. Observing many families 
from the standpoint of many years, we should say that men 
without sisters tend rather to want of consideration for 
women, to lack deference for them rather than to be 
oppressed with it, and above all, to make the greatest of all 
the blunders which one sex makes about the other, that of 
thinking of them in groups. Men with sisters know too well 
that Clara and Lucy are not alike, to assign qualities to 
“women” as such, and acquire at least some idea of those 
compensations in character, which if we forget, we can by no 
possibility understand any human being. As to their ignor- 
ance and consequent reverence, it is a fallacy, as any one may 
perceive who looks round among his acquaintance. He vill 
find nine times out of ten that the men who have made 
horrid blunders in their marriages have had good sisters, 
and have acquired in observing them the belief that all 
women are better than all men. It is the many-sistered men 
who are the most reverential. It is the sisterless men who 
are curious, who are interested in female chiffons, and who 
mark little differences of habit and conversation and taste 
with a permanent under-feeling of contempt. If sisterless men 
are so over-reverential, so a fortiori ought old bachelors to 
be, and by the consent of the ages as written in all literatures, 
they are not. The writer in Woman suggests that sister. 
less men adore readily, and make bad husbands, because 
they are so sure to be disillusioned; but we should say 
that the truth is a much broader thing, and that while no men 
are so cynically contemptuous of women as men with bad or 
disagreeable sisters, men who like their sisters, enjoy their 
conversation and understand them, make of all men the best 
husbands, or at all events—for goodness and badness depend 
on other things than circumstance—make the husbands it is 
easiest to get along with. They are not fretted with 





BROTHERLESS WOMEN. 





are made, if you listen attentively to the accent of those who 


peculiarities which they know from the beginning are only 
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those of sex. If sisterless men are 80 inclined to reverence 
women, then the great objection to public-school life, that it 
herds boys too exclusively together, and destroys home 
influences, is clearly wrong; and the best place in which to 
train lads into good husbands and fathers would be a kind of 
monastery. 

The true loss, of course, both of sisterless men and brother- 

Jess women is the loss of the best opportunity of comprehen- 
gion, the comprehension which is gained at a time when both 
exes are frank, when neither feels any necessity for acting ; 
and when each rather admires itself for its own distinctive 
qualities. The girl, to put it roughly, despises her brother for 
want of mental quickness; while the boy despises his sister 
because she cannot climb. The loss to brotherless women is, 
we think, on the whole, the greater. They cannot make 
ap for it so well by intimacy with cousins and friends, 
and are apt to grow up entirely without that spirit 
of camaraderie which all men find in all women so 
delightful. They never, or most rarely, understand the 
peculiar perversities of young men, their special vanities, the 
reasons Which induce them “to put on side,” or the virtues 
which often make them most provoking. They get hold of 
the idea so often expressed in Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, that 
men are unaccountable and uncomfortable works of God, 
with impulses and thoughts and aberrations past all 
ordinary understanding. They tend to stand on the de- 
fensive, to ask, before all things, deference, and to become 
in conversation just a little priggish. A nunnery is a 
school of all the virtues, but not of comprehension or of 
tolerance, and a brotherless household, unless, as some- 
times happens, the father becomes his daughters’ elder 
brother, is apt to be a nunnery. There is a disposition in 
such households not to recognise the good in men, to fear 
them, in fact, slightly, and in after married life to stand 
apart from them, as if somehow the difference of mental 
ex forbade perfect comprehension. The single daughter of 
a house without sons is of all women the most apt to grow 
into a self-sufficing prig, and a number of daughters without 
brothers will often display in a less degree the same proclivity. 
There is often, too, a furious spirit of rivalry. Brotherless 
women have had no chance of learning, as children, in 
what they can rival or surpass men, and in what they must 
infallibly, by the operation of the mere laws of nature, be 
outstripped. They have not the opportunity of learning, 
without thinking, wherein men intend to rule, have ruled 
from the beginning, and will rule to the end. It is 
aot, as a rule, from the houses where there are sons 
and daughters both, that the mannish women come, 
but from the houses where there are no sons, or where 
the sons are exceptionally weak. The boys in a mixed 
household beat the girls in all boy’s work so easily, so 
‘continuously, and so permanently, that rivalry in their 
pursuits dies away, and the girls turn, without effort and 
without much disappointment, to their own proper field. 
Above all, they learn early and without pain the grand art, 
first perhaps of practical feminine arts, of “putting up with 
things,” including a certain amount of what many women now 
describe as oppression,—the greater expenditure, for instance, 
on boys, who are destined to maintain households; their greater 
liberty, which proceeds from unalterable circumstances and 
cannot be changed; and their much later introduction into 
the active life and business of the world. The girls with 
brothers, we think we may assert with confidence, are as 
wives much less liable to get irritated with their husbands 
than the girls without them. 


The substance of it all, of course, is that the sexes benefit 
greatly by early knowledge of each other, and the best way to 
ensure that knowledge without any attendant evil, is the most 
permanently pressing of all the social problems. On the 
whole, perhaps the Americans, who allow almost boundless 
liberty to their daughters, have succeeded best; but they 
have the advantage of a feeling of respect for women 
which spreads through all classes, and protects girls 
as effectively as the passionate pride which avenges the 
slightest insult to them at once with the pistol or the 
knife; and they pay one heavy price for their success. 
The single drawback to the American girl, who is other- 
wise a very wonderful product of modern civilisation, is 
that she is apt to be a spoiled child. American girls, however, 
really understand their comrades of the other sex, and are 








seldom unhappy in marriage, failure marking itself in! 
quiet alienation rather than in open quarrels. The British! 
system, too, works well, but it has one imperfection, an absence 
of sufficient intimacy between persons who in the end will ; 
marry. The girls may understand men fairly well, yet hardly, 
meet in any frank converse the men who, as they know, in-| 
tend to propose to them. That defect in our system, is how.| 
ever, remedying itself slowly with the general increase of | 
social liberty and the better education of women. The Swiss, | 
too, believe in their own plan, which is, we are told, among | 
the better classes to keep up “circles,” composed of friends’ 
often hereditary, whose children are often at least as familiar | 
with each other as cousins are among ourselves, using the | 
christian name for example habitually from the first, and we | 
can readily conceive that the plan, if carefully regulated, | 
works with a good deal of ease. The Continental plan, which 
is based on a theory of seclusion, the girl really knowing no 
one except her father until she is married, seems to English- | 
men the worst of all; but in country districts it is said to 
work sufficiently well, and it is hard to believe that great and 
highly civilised races would persist for centuries in a blunder 
as to the arrangement of their own family lives. Still, 
the English principle is far better; and we cannot doubt that 
in carrying it out, families in which the sexes are mixed 
possess, often without the slightest consciousness of it, a very 
great advantage. Acquaintance with each others’ dress does 
not appear to us quite so important as it does to the writer 
in Woman; but that the sexes which must for ever live 
together should understand from childhood something of each 
others’ characters must surely be beneficial. 





BIRD-SONGS IN SPRING. 

PRING is the one season of the year when bird-language 

can be perfectly studied. The musical warblers are with 

us and all birds are in full song, and while they watch over 

their nests they give vent to notes of alarm and anger which 

are not heard at other times. It is a study which naturally 

requires close and persistent observation and a great amount 

of patience, but any time expended in learning different notes, 

and tracing character in our feathered friends is amply 
repaid by the pleasure of the knowledge gained. 

That birds use bad language is indisputable. Visit the 
vicinity of jenny-wren’s nest in the garden-bank, and she will 
hop up on to the paling and expostulate with much indig- 
nation at the intrusion; she will scold and rattle and pour 
forth the vials of her wrath upon you in a manner quite 
peculiar to herself. The wren’s song is very loud for so small 
a bird, it is quick and bustling, and the little upright tail 
jerks with the exertion of singing, and emphasises the high 
notes. Birds betray their character in their song, as haman 
beings do in conversation; the willow-wren, for instance,— 
the next migrant to arrive after the chiff-chaff,—is a merry 
debonair songster, singing recklessly the whole day long, 
and his must be a gay, thoughtless character; while the wood- 
wren is a delicate, plaintive bird, tired out by his long flight 
hither, and showing his weariness in every sad note of his 
song. He is called “the shaker of the woods,” it is a great 
effort to him to sing, and he shakes as he gives his sibilant trill. 
Surely the coo of the turtle-dove betokens a peaceful nature ; 
you never see one fussing or hurrying or quarrelling; they sit 
calmly up in the fir-tree, then take a solemn little fly, and 
return to coo on the same spot. Up in the air the white- 
throat sings in a fascinating attitude, and he evidently 
studies appearances and likes to show off his accomplishments, 
for not many birds sing while flying. The tree-pipit does; 
he has a pretty manner of rising up as he sings, higher and 
higher until he reaches the topmost branch, then shoots up 
into the air, still singing as he flutters down, executing this 
scale of song and movement successfully over and over again. 
The song of the blackbird is a fall, rich song, a false note can 
never be traced in it; his is an honest, jovial nature, though 
never living on good terms with his mate. Drayton calls him 
the “ mirthful merle,” and the garden rings with bis alarm- 
note when any enemy crosses his path or nears his nest. 
Many think the cuckoo has only the one familiar song, and 
do not realise the peculiar gurgle he has, which is much the 
same noise as a terrier makes when he is shaking a rat, while 
the female has quite a different note, a sort of laughing 
bubble uttered very quickly, which she preludes with a low, 
harsh sound. Every one knows the cuckoo’s bad character, 
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and how he does not even trouble to have a nest of his own. 
Of course it is impossible in a short space to trace the 
characters of all our common birds, the primeval teachers of 
melody. The bird key-note is to be traced in-the songs and 
ballads of all the poets of olden days; poets of to-day only 
sing about birds—you cannot trace the tone of the actual 
bird-song in their work as you can in the past—but no poet 
can give you the blackcap’s deliciously liquid note, or the 
nightingale’s trill. Izaak Walton says, ‘‘She breathes such 
sweet music out of her intermittant throat, that it might 
make mankind to think that miracles have not ceased.” Of 
course the nightingale is the greatest musician we have, a 
professional amongst songsters, “ most musical, most melan- 
choly,” as Milton writes. But no poet—though Tennyson 
reached as near perfection as possible—can convey the music 
of the thrush’s solo in the chestnut at eventide when other 
birds are asleep. 

It is curious to note in birds that those who go to bed first 
are often the last to get up; take the sparrows for instance ; 
perhaps it is because they are such chattering, gossiping folk, 
and so need more rest, for they seem always to be chirping 
about nothing, and belong toa lowcaste with a greedy character, 
and no discrimination as to locality or class. The sparrow 
has nothing to recommend him, his nest is untidy, and his 
knowledge of architecture is nil, only the legendary leper 
was grateful to him. Those who listen to the songs of birds 
in the day-time and at eventide, and are content to sleep away 
the hours about sunrise, know little of the beauty and magni- 
tude of the great dawn-chorus—as it may be termed—from 
Nature’s bird-opera, in which all the singers are in tune, and 
the harmony is complete. Early in the month of May, about 
8 o’clock in the morning—an hour before sunrise—the 
wonderful strange silence and stillness of night is only 
broken by the rush of the river in the distance, restlessly 
flowing away to the sea, and even the breeze dies weary with 
fanning the firs. The hush is supreme, and the grass crisp 
and white, for Jack Frost has touched the garden with his 
finger-tips. Soon a moor-hen croaks his way home from the 
pasture, and a pheasant and wild-duck are heard in the wood 
and by the lake; but they only mark the silence, as do the 
rooks cawing sleepily in the rookery, bidding the jackdaws 
good morning, as they mutually quarrel over their young. A 
chill, grey half-hour passes; and slowly and quietly from the 
corn-field, beyond the river, a skylark rises into the air with 
feeble and uncertain song, but as he climbs the heavens with 
ever-widening circles of flight, the notes become more rich and 
clear, and perfect in timbre, uatil at length the whole valley 
beneath is flooded with a strain of exquisite melody. This is 
the first solo, the first pouring out of praise in hononr to the 
new-born day. Shakespeare, in one of his most beautiful 
sonnets, speaks of this first song as a hymn :— 

* Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth sings hymns at heaven’s gate.” 
When the notes of the lark have reached their highest pitch 
of excellence, the vagabond cuckoo is heard, less melodious but 
perhaps more dearly loved, and the two well-known notes are 
followed by the gurgle as if the bird were scolding his wife 
for being late. Two minutes later a blackbird gives the 
signal and begins to sing in the copse, and he is echoed in 
the garden by a throstle, then all of a sudden in a moment’s 
space there is an awakening, a bewildering burst of song 
surrounds and almost deafens the listener, and fills him with 
amazement. A glorious chorus of blackbirds and thrushes 
crowds the air, a chorus unknown and undreamt of by those 
who only hear the day-songs. The birds vie with each other 
in singing their loudest and in trying who can lift the 
clearest voice to the dawn; it is a great burst of thanksgiving 
from all the feathered host, perfect in rhythm and melody, 
maddening in measure. And not only the blackbirds and 
throstles form the chorus, but the robin next joins in, then 
was they awake in order—the blue-tit and the wren, hedge- 
sparrows and nut-hatches, the tiny willow-wren and golden- 
crests, and warblers; and after the first burst comes a duet in 
the pine-trees by the pigeon and turtle-dove, accompanied by 
the starling, who tries in his conceited way to imitate the 
rest. Still the chorus continues, a deafening din, like the 
noise in the parrot-house at the Zoo, only melodious. Ina 
quarter of an hour there is again a partial silence ; the chorus 
is over, singers rest, the sun is rising in the east, and only 





solos by late sleepers are heard at intervals. It is a wonderful 


experience, this dawn-chorus, in its setting of grey, when the 
world slumbers, and the spring flowers, now heavily laden with, 
dew, droop their heads as if they were saying their silent 
morning prayer to the rising sun. The birds seem fresher 
and their voices clearer at daybreak than at any other 
period of the day; all their hearts are in their song, the 
work of feeding and building and nesting has not begun 
for the day, so there is nothing to call their attention away, 
no “trivial round” or commonplace alarm to distract them, 
In the chill air the chorus rises from earth to heaven in one 
overwhelming burst of song. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAMBING-TIME. 
“ SAVEZ-VOUS ot gite Mai, ce joli mois?” I often wondereg 
where Stevenson unearthed that haunting, delicious refrain, 
Yet even May’s advent is hardly so enchanting as the days 
that March borrows of April, the Eden-time of lambs; and 
they were ten times sweeter than ever after this frost-bound 
season when the snow lay visible on the Dublin hills til} 
Easter Sunday. A most inclement spring it was; but the 
first fortnight of March tempered its bitterness to the ewes 
that were yeaning in every field; and I, back in the country 
for the first time since my boyhood, felt daily swelling 
and strengthening in me the aboriginal instinct that 
connects itself with the occupation of land; there grew 
upon me the desire and delight of seeing increase of 
the ground, increase of beasts, till I began to wonder 
how I had ever contented myself to be a dweller in 
cities. However, a day came when March returned to his 
cruelty, bringing in a bitter, sleety wind. Late in the after- 
noon, I went to visit the farmer who neighbours us. Twilight 
was falling, and the sheep were being driven in with the lambs; 
the yard was a pool of mud, every rut beaten level, and the 
whole diapered over by the small sharp feet. It had been a 
hard day for the household; they had been up hours before 
daylight, tending ewes that were dropping their young in 
the cold; a few lambs had been lost, and the house 
was full, they said, of others that needed warmth and 
care. They led the way into the kitchen, a low, smoke- 
blackened room; nothing was visible except the fire and 
a long table, from under which a sheep-dog growled; 
but faint bleatings seemed to come from every corner. A 
candle was lighted, and showed a kind of pen near the 
chimney corner, and in it, piled one on top of the other, 
eight or ten lambs, scarcely able to stand. Sheep are good 
mothers enough, but when twins arrive they are apt to 
disown the first-comer; these were foundlings whose dams 
could by no persuasion be induced to recognise them. Some 
of them are bottle-fed like babies, and I was looking at the 
simple apparatus,—a common medicine-bottle with a roughly 
drilled stopper of wood projecting, which is forced into 
the nursling’s mouth — when suddenly there broke out 
a perfect storm of “baas” from one of the bedrooms; 
some one opened the door, and in bounced a splendid, 
lusty lamb. “Surely not hand-reared?” I said. “Not at 
all, we have him on a foster-mother;” and the farmer’s 
wife went to the door and gave a call. An immense 
goat walked in, with huge horns and preposterous udder. 
One of the lads took her by the horns, “ Wait till you see 
him at her,” they said; and upon my word it seemed a serious 
matter for the goat; such punching and pulling, and such 
rapturous waggling of the tail made one realise that maternal 
duties were a serious business for the deputy. However, this 
goat was furnishing four lambs with sustenance; and there- 
upon her mistress went off into a eulogy upon the virtues of 
the race; how they tended themselves, fed themselves, and 
came home of themselves; and how this one was so petted, it 
would come upstairsin the morning to stir her out of bed. 
Then she went across to the pen and tumbled over the heap of 
little woolly beasts, till at the bottom she disclosed a beautiful 
creature, clearest black and clearest white, infinitely more 
graceful and active than the lambs. “There,” she said, “take 
that home to your children for a toy; I do be often looking at 
them playing about.” I took it gratefully, and went off mur- 
muring to myself Virgil’s praise of the less-regarded flock :— 
‘“‘Theirs the more numerous offspring, theirs the bounteous 
yield of milk; the more you drain them in the morning, the 
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higher will the milkpail froth at night; yet their pasturage it 
we and and mountain-top, their food the rough bramble 
. i cliff-clinging shrubs ; of themselves they return punctually 
pee homestead, bringing their young, and the heavy udder 
can scarce drag across the threshold.” Meanwhile, the kid, 
taking any human being for a mother, followed at my heel 
like @ puppy: but skipping as only a kid can skip. Poor little 
gartyr of a theological prejudice, people disdain your beauti- 
{al emerald eyes! And all the while, with Virgil’s lines, 
there ran in my head the good wife’s last words: “ Well, 
you're oD the land now, and you'll soon grow into it.” That 
és the best commentary on the Georgics I ever a 4 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE BEHRING SEA TREATY. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—To my mind the United States have done a very foolish 
thing in not accepting the fair and reasonable offer of 
England to take a lump-sum for damages in the Behring Sea 
matter. If, however, you will have the goodness to look at 
the Behring Sea Treaty, you must, I think, admit that your 
charge of bad faith is without foundation, for by Act viii. 
of the submission, it is expressly provided that no award 
shall conclude the question of damages. In 1827-31 we sub- 
qitted a boundary dispute with England to arbitration, and 
refused to perform an award of the King of the Nether- 
lands which was not warranted by the submission. It 
has been the irritating custom of English writers to accuse 
aus of bad faith in that matter. If you begin now to accuse us 
of bad faith in this, the cause of international arbitration will 
indeed suffer ; not from our refusal to abide by awards—we do 
abide by them—but from the results of such irritation as care- 
less accusations of bad faith must produce. Perhaps your 
mistake arises from the conception that what you call our 
“Government” can bind our House of Representatives to 
appropriate money. That is impossible; and the English 
Foreign Office either knows that it is, or is unpardonably 
ignorant. Whichever your mistake, we were entitled to a 
careful inquiry into the facts, such as gentlemen make before 
they talk of bad faith. Such an inquiry would have shown 
that we had foolishly refused a good offer. But we have not 
broken faith.—I am, Sir, &-., RicHarp W. Hate. 
5 Exeter Street, Boston, U.S.A., April 25th. 








OUR STATESMEN AS HUMOURISTS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator,’ ] 

$1r,—In the article headed “ Our Statesmen as Humonrists,” 
in the Spectator of May 4th, Sir Robert Peel is bracketed 
with Lord Althorp and Lord Aberdeen as a Prime Minister 
without humour. That estimate of Sir Robert’s qualities 
must have been formed, I fancy, by one who had never heard 
him in private life, or in the House of Commons. Of the 
former it is not necessary to speak; but no one who had ever 
seen and heard him in the House, leaning on the box, toying 
with his glasses, and bantering his opponents, would dream of 
denying him the gift of humour. Across the gulf of fifty 
years comes to me now a vivid recollection of his apostrophe 
to Mr. G. Wood and Mr. C. Wood, who had vehemently 
denounced his Budget in speeches not remarkable for ease 
and fluency, as “Sylve laborantes in uno.” No; whatever 
defects may be discovered in Sir Robert Peel as a leader, the 
absence of humour is surely not among them.—I am, Sir, &c, 

3 Cambridge Gate, Regent’s Park, Muy 6th. RvurLAnpD. 

[The Duke of Rutland is far better able to speak of Sir 
Robert Peel than we are; but certainly his published speeches 
would not give the impression that humour was one of his 
well-marked Parliamentary qualities —Ep. Spectator.} 





THE HERRNHUTERS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “‘ Spxectaror.’”’| 

Sir, —My attention has been drawn to a strange paragraph 
about the “ Herrnhuters ” on p. 552 of the Spectator for April 
27th. The statement is quite false in each particular. As 
you have given it publicity, please give it refutation.—I am, 
Sir, &c, B. La Trose. 

Moravian Missions, 7 Furnival’s Inn, May 3rd. 

[The statement was not made by us, but by the writer of 
the book under review.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








“THE STORY OF ALEXANDER.” 

(To rue Epiror or THE “Spectator,” ] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to point out one or two errors into 
which your reviewer has fallen in his notice of Mr. Steele’s 
“Story of Alexander,” in the Spectator of April 20th? The 
poem on Alexander, by Alberic of Besangon (or, perhaps 
more correctly, Brian¢gon), was written not in “decasyllabic 
verse ” (of which, in any case, it would not be “ the earliest 
specimen to be found in any modern language,” seeing that 
the “Chanson de Roland” was written in that metre at 
least a century before), but in lines of eight syllables (e.g., 
“Dit Salomon al premier pas”). Alberic’s work, of which 
only a mere fragment (105 lines) has been preserved, served 
as the groundwork of another poem on the same subject, 
written in lines of ten syllables, by a certain Simon of 
Poitou; and this, in its turn, was utilised by Lambert le 
Tort of Chateaudun (not “Lambert of Tours”), Alexander 
of Bernai, and the other authors of the lengthy Alexander 
poem, consisting of nearly twenty thousand lines of twelve 
syllables (not “ fourteen”), from which the Alexandrine 
verse derived its name. The whole subject of the legend of 
Alexander has been dealt with at length by M. Paul Meyer, 
in his work on “ Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature 
frangaise,” and more recently by Signor Carraroli, in his “ La 
Leggenda di Alessandro magno,” of which books no doubt Mr. 
Steele availed himself in the compilation of his account of 
the story of Alexander. To Dante students this legendary 
history is of special interest, on account of the curious 
statement in the “ De Monarchia” (II. 9) as to Alexander’s 
relations with the Romans, the origin of which has not yet 
been traced.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dorner Wood, Burnham, Bucks. Pacet TOYNBEE. 





AN AUSTRALIAN DOG-STORY. 

(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Srr,—Seeing the great interest which many of your readers 
take in the study of canine character and intelligence, I think 
perhaps the following incident is worth recording. Whilst 
walking with a lady friend along étudley Park Road, Kew (a 
residential suburb of Melbourne), on a very quiet afternoon 
some time ago, we were surprised by a large St. Bernard dog, 
which came up to us and deliberately pawed my leg several 
times. Our perplexity at his extraordinary behaviour wae 
perhaps not unmixed with a little misgiving, for he was an 
animal of formidable size and strength; but as he gave 
evident signs of satisfaction at our noticing him, and pro. 
ceeded to trot on in front—at intervals looking round tc 
make sure we were following—we became interested. When 
we had followed him about forty yards, he stopped before a 
door in a high garden-wall, and, looking round anxiously tc 
see that we were noticing, reached up his paw in the direction 
of the latch. On stretching forth my hand to unfasten the 
door, his extreme pleasure was exhibited in a most unmis- 
takable manner; but when he saw me try in vain to open it, 
he became quiet, and looked at me with an expression sc 
manifestly anxious that I could no more have left the poor 
animal thus than I could have left a helpless little child in a 
similar position. With eager attention and expectancy he 
listened while I knocked, and when at last some one was 
heard coming down the garden path, he bounded about with 
every sign of unlimited joy. 

Now here was one of the so-called “ brutes,” which, failing 
to get in at a certain door, cast about for a way out of the 
difficulty, and seeing us some distance down the road (we were 
the only persons in sight at the time), he had come to us, 
attracted our attention, taken us to the door, and told us he 
wanted it opened. We both agreed that the animal had all 
through shown a play of emotion and intelligence comparable 
to that of a human being; and, indeed, we felt so much akin 
to the noble creature that we have both, since then, been 
very loath to class dogs as “ inferior animals.”—I am, Sir, &c. 

GroRGE EastGate. 

555 Collins Street, Melbourne, March 23rd. 





DR. BOYD’S STORY OF THE PRIEST. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your interesting review of “St. Andrews and Else. 
where,” in the Spectator of April 27th, you quote an anecdote 
of a Scottish priest andadranken man. As I amanintimate 
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friend of the priest in question, I may state that the story is 
well founded in fact, although Dr. Boyd or some one else has 
dressed it up for the occasion. My friend is not a Jesuit, and 
does not speak bad Scotch, being a Highlander who makes 
use of good English. The man not only thanked the priest, 
but kept his promise to remember the good service rendered 
tohim. A School Board election taking place shortly after- 
wards, he declined to vote for the nominee of his own sect, 
stating that he would vote for the man who had come to his 
assistance, and who happened to be a candidate on the 
occasion.— I am, Sir, &c., W. G. Scort-MoncrRIEFF. 








POETRY. 


TO A LARK SINGING IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


O BONNIE bird, thou surely art not wise 

To nestle in this poor pretence of grass, 

To bear aloft into our grimy skies 

Thy song divine; thou who at choice mightst pass, 

On lightest soaring wing, 

To where the Spring indeed is Spring ; 

Where the “live murmur ” may be heard 

Of all the woodland’s quickening powers, 

Roused from the winter sleep by April showers; 

Or where, beneath blue heavens unblurr’d 

By smoke, young wheatfields spread 

Their carpet green ; or where thro’ the rich soil so red, 

That knows not coal, the ploughman drives his labouring 
team ; 

Or where tke clear, cool stream 

Runs by banks all primrose set ; 

There would I lie and dream my dream 

Of life without its modern fume and fret, 

Were I like thee, 

All fancy free, 

Thou foolish bird. 


Yet churl am I to call thee fool; 

For thee methinks that God hath sent, 

So to forbid our discontent, 

Onur dullard hearts to school, 

And teach that joy can live though verdare die, 

And hope beam bright beneath a darkened sky. 
Wray W. Hunt. 











ART. 


—@~—— 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 
BEING REFLECTIONS ON SIMPLE TASTES, 
Why all this huge pretence of painting and pretence of a 
taste for painting ? 

In matters the public really has a taste for, there are no 
mistakes of this kind. If the cricketer at a match were to 
defend his wicket by kicking at the ball like a goal-keeper, 
there would be a prompt “ Leg before!” from the umpire; 
and if the gentlemen of the Press in attendance were to argue 
that the kick was an excellent kick, that the man had stopped 
the ball most ingeniously, and was a first-rate football- 
player, that football was a more manly sport than batting, 
that a ball kicked into the air was more elevated than a ball 
struck along the ground, the crowd would laugh those critics 
off the field. ‘But,’ one of them might persist, ‘I am a 
simple, blunt person; I can see when a ball is stopped, 
and that is the object of the earnest batsman; I care 
nothing for the mere handling of a bat, and this talk of 
the limits of the game, its technique, is nothing to me; 
but I know when I am pleased, and it gives me and a 
great many worthy people intense pleasure to see a good 
kick.’ Such persistence in argument might lead to his 
personal enjoyment of that simple pleasure at the feet of 
rude experts, even if the Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Lord Rosebery came down to maintain that 
football was the essential and improving element in cricket, 
and must, for religious and national reasons, at all costs be 
preserved. The crowd in this case would be “superior 
persons” to a man, because they all like and understand the 
affair. 





for drama, for music, for painting, amounts to no crowd, as 
do the experts in cricket, and is indeed absurdly small. But 
their liking is so intense that it excites a jealousy in 
the minds of thousands who have unhappily no req} 
tastes of their own, such as the taste for cricket, ang 
even in the minds of many who have. Onur Royat 
House, which shares with the upper classes so many ex. 
cellent tastes of the cricket kind, has an infallibly bad taste 
in the matter of painting, and with the best intentions in the 
world plumps upon the most vulgar pictures that offer them. 
selves. No prominent Churchman or Statesman ever openg 
his lips on the subject without betraying the same condition, 
of mind. Our men of letters even, with the analogy of their 
own art to warn them, blunder as hopelessly, for most of them. 
are blind to painting as many of them are deaf to music. But 
these betrayals frequently come of official compulsion to speak 
and should be lightly condoned. The real Philistine, who is 
the strength of our upper and lower classes, and an admir. 
able character in his way (Kipling has given us the romance 
of the type), makes no pretence about it. He knows what he 
likes, and that one of the things he has no particular liking 
for is art. There is nothing to complain of in that. But 
there are members of the upper class, and a terrible 
number of the middle class, in a very different case. Instead 
of being good Philistines, they are Cultured Persons, that 
is, people semi-educated into a pretence to tastes they do. 
not possess. The Philistine before a picture is indifferent, 
bored. He will recognise the likeness in a portrait, the point. 
in an illustration, and in his heart honestly think both of 
them a poor exchange for a photograph. The Cultured 
Person, being an absolute fraud, finds an excuse for pre- 
tending to like the picture, an anecdote about the painter, a. 
casuistry of interpretation, and so forth. It is his favourite 
occupation, moreover, to spread this pretence among the 
dishonest-minded of the lower class, a class which, of course, 
like the others, sporadically produces its individuals with a. 
real, and not a sham taste for painting. 

But among these deplorable frauds, a further refinement 
of pretence develops, when the Caltured Person, driven 
from other positions, declares himself a Philistine. His dis- 
honesty of thought blossoms most flagrantly when he adopte- 
the style of the Plain Man, the Person of Simple Taste, set 
against all that is morbid and unhealthy in art. He invites 
the sympathy of the real Philistine, who, modest man, is: 
flattered, by announcing himself a patron of popular art, a 
devotee of all that is healthy and straightforward. I propose 
to examine these simple tastes. 


The truth of course is (the Cultured Person’s name for the 
truth, it is convenient to remember, is cynicism and paradox), 
that this so-called popular art exhibits a craving and deter- 
mination for all that is bastard and unnatural. Only a great: 
artist enjoys simplicity and health in his taste. 

In the course of a week I studied three illustrations of. 
popular taste in the three arts of the theatre, music, and 
painting. The demand of popular taste in the theatre is 
that the performance shall not be dramatic, in the concert- 
room it rejoices in the suppression of music, in the picture 
gallery its simple requirement is that the things exhibited 
shall be anything,—except painting. The dramatist, the 
musician, the painter, is each satisfied within the limits of 
his art, the popular taste, finding nothing amusing there, 
clamours always for the destruction of those limits, for the 
suppression of this simplicity, for the excitement of unnatural 
combinations. 

I went to the Lyceum Theatre. It is, or was, the favourite. 
resort of the cultured people who detest the drama. I fancy 
that playhouses are now more popular in which there is a 
sham discussion of social problems. But the Lyceum is 
popular enough. I found a successful piece runniag, named 
King Arthur. Why was King Arthur successful? For a 
series of reasons, I take it. The Arthurian story is a loosely 
connected narrative,—a form of art, that is to say, in which 
character is revealed by a stream of description and incident. 
Drama is a form of art in which a knot of passion is untied 
by means of dialogue and gesture. Public perversity, there- 
fore, demands first of all a narrative, and not a dramatic sub- 
ject. (King Arthur has just been succeeded by Don Quizote.) 
Secondly, no art possesses much import that has not a 
morality behind it, that is, a coherent principle of conduct 





The number of people who have a real liking for literature, 





and feeling; for emotion depends on such a principle, and 
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oS as 
art is the expression of emotion. This moral reference 


jg acute in drama, whose first necessity therefore is a 
morality good or bad, a coherent principle to determine 
emotion. Now Tennyson, in treating the Arthurian legend, 
destroyed the coherence of its morality of chivalry. But 
he embroidered it with passages of superb poetry, and with 
tracts of moralising, incoherent with its texture, yet congenial 
to modern ideas. This mixture made an extremely popular 
narrative. Mr. Comyns Carr saw how to render it completely 
popular. Its morality was already confused, he dropped 
out the poetry. He cobbled it into an appearance of stage 
form, which was needless enough, since there was little affec- 
tation of acting nor even expressive declamation of the verse 
he provided. Handsome actors and actresses, however, stood 
about in picturesque dresses, and in that enormous apparatus 
of scenery which no dramatist would tolerate for a moment. 
But there was no umpire to give “leg-before,” the crowd was 
delighted to have the background in front of the foreground, 
to have “living pictures,”—anything except drama. That is 
simple taste in the theatre. 


It is, however, little of a secret that the popular drama is 

a device for allowing the public to admire the personal 
advantages of its favourites in new dresses, and in selidly 
farnished, real rooms,—that is, off the stage. One would 
think that the clean, non-imitative art of music was 
safe from contamination. It is possible, however, to 
maltreat and destroy the art, to enjoy a joke at the 
expense of it. I went to a concert at the Crystal Palace. 
It opened with a symphony by Beethoven. The conductor of 
this was treated with an enthusiasm which he deserved, but 
the next performance revealed in what fashion he has to pay 
back the public that tolerates his Beethoven. This affair, into 
whose authorship I will not probe, was received with really 
sincere plaudits. It was a setting—if you will credit me—of 
Browning’s “ Pied Piper.” What were the reasons for this 
success? First, that of all forms of words, prolonged narra- 
tive is least adapted to musical setting. Second, there is very 
little verse that lends itself to musical setting, especially if it 
has not been written with that object; least of all Browning’s 
verse with its intricate turns and off-hand colloquial style; 
and least of Browning’s verse, this piece, which is already 
a playful outrage on verse itself. The result, of coarse, 
was that music had no chance in the affair. There 
was not from beginning to end a phrase that could be 
sung; it was a horribly ingenious gabble of sound, a half- 
hour’s joke at the expense of music. TLat is how a simple 
popular taste employs the band and chorus of the Crystal 
Palace. An audience with the slightest suspicion of what 
music is, must have hissed the thing from the stage. But 
they were cultured people who had been pretending to like 
Beethoven, and were preparing to pretend to like Wagner, 
and were delighted with the relief that this trampling on the 
art and confusing it with jocular narrative afforded. 

I might turn to literature and exhibit how in that art 
what the cultured enjoy is the horrible business of “ word- 
painting,” the process, that is, by which the stream of 
language, a sounding stream of images in a solution of 
thought is blocked, while the image is fished out for a futile 
attempt at complete presentation to the eye. But it is 
needless. The severity of poetry is too great for a simple 
taste, which cries, “ Now’s the time to have a little painting 
for a diversion.” 

Lastly, I enter the Academy. Before I am through the 
turnstile I am greeted by a transgression of the bounds 
of painting as violent as those others of the removed 
worlds of drama, music, literature. Mr. Herkomer has 
produced a canvas which almost persuades you that 
another room has been added to the Academy, and that 
real people are standing in it. Mr. Herkomer, a man of 
abounding force and ingenuity, devotes himself with the rarest 
assiduity to transgressing the limits of the arts, and is, of 
course, the darling of the public. He has painted oil-paintings 
that mimic bad water-colours. He has painted water-colours 
that have been mistaken for oils. He has made photo- 
gravures that he himself is reported to have mistaken for 
etchings. Now he paints a picture that may be mistaken for 
aroom. His portraits have long had the strange desire to 
come out of their frames, to be not in their own world of 


triumphantly join hands with the stage artists who bring 
on the real cab at Drury Lane, the real horse at the 
Lyceum, the real drawing-room at the Haymarket and St. 
James’s. The first law, in a word, of popular painting is 
the abolition of the frame. The second law,—the demand for 
incident and narrative, I must leave over for next week,—in 
the examination of the “‘ imaginative art ” of Sir John Millais 
and Mr. Dicksee, and there will be something to say about a 
mysterious affair variously known as “ Mere Technique,” 
“ Technique,” andtechnique. Meantime, I repeat my question, 
Why these unnatural cravings P Why demand pictures from 
the theatre, from poetry, from music, and in picture galleries 
refuse them, demanding reality, drama, narrative? Why wish 
that a figure should bounce upon you out of a canvas, should 
stand upon your toes? The illusion would surely be unpleasant 
if complete, and even in the able hands of Professor Herkomer 
must be feeble at the best. If you reply that somepainting you 
must admire, because it is a polite and cultured habit to 
admire painting, and a virtuous act to “encourage art,” I 
deny both assertions. It rots the character to pretend to 
taste; it vulgarises life; it is only a pretence and transgres- 
sion you encourage. A nation whose rulers and the bulk of 
whose people are without this taste, will be happier and more 
honest if they let painting be. D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 
saeisldinaialies 
THE STORY OF THE ARMADA.* 

THESE State Papers relate to the condition of the English 
Navy during the year 1588. They are many and various; 
there are letters from Howard of Effingham, the Lord 
Admiral and his sea-captains, intermingled with dry cata- 
logues of ships and armaments. Executive orders from the 
authorities in London jostle strategic schemes of Drake and 
Fenner; and mixed with these are occasional reports from 
English and foreign spies, by whom Elizabeth seems to have 
been well served. The documents are interesting, and give a 
very full picture of the alarm and excitement that prevailed 
throughout the year. One fact strikes the reader more pro. 
minently than any other in reading these papers, and that is 
the sound and reasoned confidence felt by the naval experts 
with regard to the result of the struggle. The terror that 
may have reigned in London among the Council, the per- 
petual anxiety of the Queen’s Ministers, Walsyngham and 
Burghley, finds no response in the replies of men like Drake, 
Hawkyns, and Fenner, captains who had despoiled the 
Spaniards many times, and could gauge to a nicety the power 
of their ships and the quality of their sailors. Speaking 
from long knowledge of the foe, they were well able to 
predict that the Armada could effect very little against 
the well-found English ships—mostly from the dockyards 
of John Hawkyns—and that for seamanship their sailors 
were no match for the English veterans. Most historians 
have largely exaggerated the strength of the Armada, 
and have regarded the fight rather with the eyes of the 
Council who knew nothing of the sea, than with those of the 
men who did the actual fighting. The publication of such 
contemporary documents as these shows that the Elizabethan 
captains were right. Of the army in Flanders, commanded 
by the Prince of Parma, they were not so certain; there 
seemed to them always a possibility that he might succeed in 
effecting a landing some dark night, and with his trained 
soldiers destroy the raw levies that would be opposed to him; 
but the naval fighting they predicted, and quite rightly, would 
be wholly in favour of the English. Drake, writing to the 
Council on March 30th, says :— 

“Doubtless, the King of Spain’s force is, and will be, great in 
Spain; and thereon he will make his groundwork or foundation 


whereby the Prince of Parma may have the better entrance, which 
in mine own judgment is most to be feared.” 


And a little lower down in the same letter :— 


“The advantages and gain of time and place will be the onl 
and chief means for our good; wherein I most humbly beseec 
your good Lordships to persevere as you have begun, for that 
with fifty sail of shipping we shall do more good upon their 
own coast than a great many more will do here at home; and the 
sooner we are gone the better we shall be able to impeach them.” 








painting, but in the world of reality. Next year, I suppose, 
he will give us stuffed figures in motion, and will thus 


* The ates of the Armada: State Papers of the Year 1688. Edited by Oaptain 
Laughton, R.N., Professor at King’s College, London. Vols,I.andII. London: 


Navy Records Society. 
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These were bold words, and Drake continues almost pas- 
sionately to ask leave for this expedition,—there are letters 
from him dated April 13th and 28th to the same effect. 
Nor was he alone in this opinion. Frobisher, Hawkyns, and 
Fenner heartily concurred, and Lord Howard several times 
memorialised the Council that permission should be granted. 
Drake had wrought endless havoc the summer before in the 
harbours of Cadiz and Lisbon, and had good reason to believe 
he could repeat this effective stroke. The publication of the 
papers in the Spanish archives by Captain Duro, show us that 
the Armada was in lamentable disarray, and of this fact the 
English Government was well advertised by its spies. Even 
if the Spaniards had been in a condition to fight Drake on the 
high seas, the result could hardly have been doubtful. They 
were high and top-heavy in build, of shallow draught and 
without those improvements in rigging (notably the bowline, 
says Professor Laughton) possessed by the ships from 
Hawkyns’s dockyards. Thus they were bad sailors, could not 
approach the English in speed, and were unable even to beat 
to windward. But the Queen was obstinate and timid ; either 
she hoped for a definite peace, or else she imagined that the 
Armada would not come at all. In any case, Drake was for- 
bidden to sail, and the struggle had to be fought out on 
English waters. Professor Laughton’s practical knowledge 
of matters nautical enables him to set these facts forth very 
clearly, and we are inclined to think that he at last destroys 
the heresy that the defeat of the Spaniards was in any way 
due to the inclement weather. Had the winds been as favour- 
able as possible, they could under no circumstances have 
fought the English again after the rough handling they had 
received in the Channel; their vessels had been shot through 
and through by the heavier broadsides of Howard’s fleet, 
and their cartridge had given out as completely as that 
of their foe. “They were leaking like sieves, had no 
anchors, their masts and rigging shattered, their water-casks 
smashed, no watér, and were very short-handed; and that 
they were in this distressed condition was the work of the 
English fleet, more especially at Calais and Gravelines.” 
The Atlantic gales, which made of defeat an entire destruc- 
tion, were at work on an easy prey. The Spanish had been, 
as we have seen, torn to pieces by the English fire, and they 
were in the first place very badly found. The strength 
of the Armada was largely on paper. Philip’s hope of 
dictating terms to Elizabeth rested on his land-forces, the 
soldiers carried on board the fleet, and those commanded by 
Parma in the Low Countries. The Armada, as a fighting 
power, was on the face of it very inferior to the seaworthy 
and efficient ships commanded by Elizabeth’s captains. And 
the fire of the English, which impressed this fact on the 
Spaniards from the first, leads Professor Laughton to an 
interesting excursus, which to our thinking breaks new 
ground. No historian ever recounts the story of the Armada 
without copious blame of the Queen and the Council for the 
insufficient supply of ammunition. The editor points out 
that the “ off-fighting ” practised by the English ships was a 
new departure in naval tactics. Hitherto the method of 
capture had been by boarding, and from other sources we 
know that the Spaniards themselves thought very little of 
gannery, and considered it better and more chivalrous to win 
the victory by hand-to-hand fighting. Howard, acting under 
the advice of Drake and Hawkyns, avoided coming to 
close quarters with his huge opponents, the more as they 
“had an army aboard and he had none;” he kept his 
distance, and poured in a constant and rapid fire. Several 
days of such fighting drained the English supplies of 
powder; and after the fight of July 29th, there was 
hardly a round left. For this novel state of things the 
Council were in no way prepared: Drake and his fellow- 
privateers may have seen somewhat similar fighting in the 
Indies, but to the home authorities it was quite new. Thus it 
can hardly be wondered that supplies ran short, and that 
Howard was unable to follow up his success at Gravelines. 
That the Council should not have foreseen this experiment in 
naval tactics—for it was nothing elee—may argue them short- 
sighted ; but it is hardly correct to attribute the deficiency to 
the parsimony of the Queen. Another very common charge 
against the naval administration—and indirectly against 
Elizabeth also—is that the ships were insufficiently victualled. 
This is an indictment that has been preferred by many 
writers; by none more vigorously than the late Professor 
Froude. On the whole, it seems to have smal] foundation in fact. 








| nished for its work. Of the fear of the English captains 





That the Administration was unprepared for supplying a large 
fleet, that its organisation was defective and imperfect, ang 
that Marmaduke Darell, the commissary, had untold difficulty 
in collecting provisions—all this may be readily granted, 
About forty days before the coming of the Armada we have 
Howard writing to Walsyngham :— 

“Our victuals are not yet cometous...... The time of our 
victualling that we have doth come [run] out on Saturday next. 
but by the good means and wise and well doings of Mr. Darel], 
we have been refreshed here with some 12 or 14 days’ victual at 
times.” 

And again, about a week later :— 

“If Mr. Darell had not very carefully provided us of 14 days’ 

victuals, and again with four or five days more, which now he 
hath provided, we had been in some great extremity ......, it 
would do very well that her Majesty would send five or six 
thousand pounds hither, for it is likely we shall stand in great 
need of it...... Yet I protest before God we have been more 
careful of her Majesty’s charges than of our own lives.” 
From all which may be inferred that Howard and his sea. 
captains were better satisfied with the victualling system 
than their nineteenth-century historians, however they may 
have carped between whiles at the Queen’s frugality. As to 
the system of putting “six upon four ”—that is, six men ata 
mess intended for four—which has been so roundly denounced 
by Professor Froude, the editor is able to demur that this 
custom lasted till well on into the present century,—thuas, is 
hardly to be put to the blame of Elizabeth. But most of the 
charges of maladministration seem, on more careful examina. 
tion, to arise from ignorance of what was customary at 
the time, not from shortsighted economy on the part of the 
Queen and her Ministers. The story that the heroes of that 
week’s fighting in the Channel were left without pay, springs 
from ignorance of the fact that the Navy then, as now, was not 
paid at the end of every week as are factory hands. Still, 
making every allowance, these arguments do not touch the 
main question of Elizabeth’s administration, and we await 
further evidence ere we can acquit the Queen of a certain 
amount of niggardliness that seriously prejudiced the succes 
of her administrators and fighters. 

Another interesting set of papers that appear in this 
collection are those relating to the behaviour of Hawkyns as 
Treasurer of the Navy. He had contracted to supply ships 
to the Government and to keep the Royal dockyards in 
repair, and a very general cry was raised against him that he 
had “‘scamped” the work. Several pages are devoted to the 
objections preferred against him, and to the replies put in in 
justification by that tough old salt. The question is com- 
plicated, especia'ly as the objects in dispute, the ships and 
their gear, are no longer in existence to: prove whether Mr. 
Hawkyns had driven a hard bargain with the Government or 
no. Perhaps the best reply to the various charges is to be 
found in the fact that, when put to the test, the English ships, 
especially those built by John Hawkyns, were found quite 
seaworthy and easy to handle. But the whole question is 
obscure. Then, and for more than two centuries, men had 
not that nice sense of honour about public moneys that is 
required at the present day. 

The first volume ends with the beginning of August, 1588. 
The letters-with which the book concludes leave no doubt in 
the reader’s mind that the Armada has been thoroughly 
worsted; but the captains are still quite ignorant of the 
carnage and wreck their fire has achieved, and some enter- 
tain fears that the Armada may find leisure to refit in one of 
the Northern ports, and attack the English fleet once again. 

The second volume completes the great story, and gives 
the documents, less thrilling, but still of sufficient interest, 
which detail the losses of the Spaniards and the sufferings of 
the survivors. Many details are furnished us concerning their 
hard fate,—one specially noticeable as being from the hand 
of Medina-Sidonia, their Admiral. Outside the terrible 
slaughter and the bad weather that had been their portion, 
they were, we learn, even worse off in the matter of provisions 
than the English. Their contractors had cheated them 
shamefully. Gregorio de Sotomayor deposes that “King 
Philip did command that the fleet should be victualled for 
six months; but Luiz Hezar and Francisco Duarte of Cadiz 
did victual them but for four months, and with that which 
was nought and rotten.” This indeed we knew before from 
the work of Captain Daro. The papers before us amply 
confirm the opinion that the whole expedition was ill-far- 
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that the Armada would return, we have several instances, 
notably one from Lord H. Seymour to the Queen. He com- 
plains of being set to guard the coast, and signs himeelf, 
surely not without sarcasm, “ Your Majesty’s most bounden 
and faithful fisherman.” 

Professor Laughton has done his work well. The documents 
included in these two volumes are interesting and representa- 
tive. We have every reason to heres that they are accurately 
transcribed,—the more especially as Professor Laughton’s 
readings invariably differ from those of Mr. Froude whenever 
they happen to quote the same paper. The introduction 
contains much that is new, though we must confess that 
some of the sentences are of quite unmanageable length. 
We hope to welcome other volumes in this series under the 
“recognition ” of Professor Laughton. 





IRISH SONGS.* 

Ir is impossible to enter into the spirit of Irish song without 
entering into the life of the Irish people. Strangely enough, 
Matthew Arnold, in spite of his own somewhat restrained 
lyre, has sympathised most thoroughly with the harmony and 
the emotion of Celtic music and verse, and has left a noble 
testimony to the value of the Celtic element in English 
literature. Speaking of the Celtic nature in his Study of 
Celtic Literature, he says :—‘ An organisation quick to feel 
impressions, and feeling them very strongly, a lively per- 
sonality, therefore keenly sensitive to joy and to sorrow; 
this is the main point. If the downs of life too much out- 
number the ups, this temperament, just because it is so 
quickly and nearly conscious of all impressions, may no 
doubt be seen shy and wounded; it may be seen in wistful 
regret, it may be seen in passionate, penetrating melancholy ; 
but its essence is to aspire ardently after life, light, and 
emotion, to be expansive, adventurous, and gay.” And again, 
“ All that emotion can do in music the Celt has done; the 
very soul of emotion breathes in the Scotch and Irish airs.” 
It is this passionate emotion of love or hatred, of sorrow 
or rejoicing, that finds its best outlet in song, rising as it 
does in complex natures, natures of swift moods and of great 
contradictions easily misunderstood and easily alienated by 
colder, self-restrainted Teutonic races. 


’ Mr. Alfred Percival Graves has edited a very good collec- 
tion of Irish songs, combining both words and music, in a 
small, handy volume of the “ New Irish Library.” In his 
introduction, Mr. Graves starts with a reference to the 
initial difficulty in making such a collection,—namely, the 
disappearance in ordinary life of the tongue in which some 
of the best songs were written. “The task of editing this 
volume,” he says, “has been no easy one, for many of our 
best lyrics remain unmatched or ill-matched to music, and 
some of our finest airs are still without worthy words. Then 
our choice folk-songs in the Gaelic tongue are incompre- 
hensible to the general reader, and a difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining good translations or adaptations 
from them in the measures to which the originals were sung.” 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, in his Story of Gaelic Literature, claims 
for Ireland that she possesses “one of the finest, most perfect, 
and best-preserved of the great Aryan languages,” and he 
points out that any attempts to translate the various styles 
of Irish poetry must be inadequate, “ because it is likely that 
there never was a language whose literature so largely de- 
pended upon the sound of the vocables as Irish.” This 
profusion of rhyme-sound is entirely characteristic of early 
Irish literature, but the peculiar laws of alliterative rhyme, 
rhythm, and assonance by which it was governed, make trans- 
lation almost impossible, and the chief beauties of the originals 
are necessarily left out. Matthew Arnold says that “ Rhyme,— 
the most striking characteristic of our modern poetry as dis- 
tinguished from that of the ancients, and a main source, to 
our poetry, of its magic and charm, of what we call its 
romantic element,—rhyme itself, all the weight of evidence 
tends to show, comes into our poetry from the Celts.” The 
songs in this little volume show the many-sidedness of the 
Irish character, and reflect its sad and joyous moods, its 
intense love of country and hatred of foreign yoke. This 
yearning for the old country, this passionate love of nature, is 
ho new trait in the Irish character. When Columkille saw a 





Un The Irish Song-Book, Edited by Alfred Percival Graves. London: Fisher 
own. 


heron fiy across the water from the south and take shelter 
on his rocky island of Iona, he sent one of his monks to feed 
and cherish the bird, “because,” he said, weeping, “it has 
come from the land I shall never see on earth again.” There 
is a poem written by Columkille full of passionate regret at 
leaving Ireland, translated by Dr. Hyde, with an attempt to 
preserve the swing of the original metre, that might have 
been written by an Irishman of the present day :— 


“ How happy the son is of Dima; no sorrow 
For him is designed, 
He is having, this hour, round his own Kill in Durrow 
The wish of his mind. 


The sound of the wind in the elms, like the strings of 
A harp being played, 

The note of the blackbird that claps with the wings of 
Delight in the glade. 


With him in Ros-Grencha the cattle are lowing 
At earliest dawn, 

On the brink of the summer the pigeons are cooing 
And doves in the lawn. 


Three things am I leaving behind me, the very 
Most dear that I know, 

Tir-Ludach I’m leaving, and Durrow and Derry, 
Alas, I must go! 


Yet my visit and feasting with Comgall have eased me 
At Cainneach’s right hand, 

And all but thy government Erin has pleased me, 
Thou waterfall land.” 


Mr. Graves anticipates that he will be roundly attacked for 
his treatment of “ Shule Agra ;” he has adapted, and in a way 
conventionalised, both words and tune, and we confess that 
true lovers of the old song will resent the alterations. The 
present writer cannot lay claim to a knowledge of Irish, but 
has been told by Gaelic scholars that the lines translated by 
the editor,— 


“Only death can ease my woe 
Since the lad of my heart from me did go,” 


have no adequate reference to the original meaning, and also 
that “lad of my heart” is a very un-Irish phrase. Why Mr. 
Graves sometimes conventionalises his Irish spelling, and 
sometimes writes it correctly, is a question that only an 
expert in the matter can answer. The old airs played 
originally on the harp or the soft Irish chanter or bagpipes, 
are generally melancholy and subdued, though the whole 
character of the tunes varies according to the method of 
playing them. The air “Callino Casturame,” is a survival 
of a song old enough to have been quoted by Shakespeare, 
though there seems a doubt as to whether the tune, notwith- 
standing its name (a corruption of “ colleen oge asthore”), is 
really Irish in character. ‘“ The Memory of the Dead” and 
“O’Donnell Aboo” are grand old songs not often included in 
collections; like “The White Cockade” and “The Wearing 
of the Green,” they must have stirred many a heart in a 
nation that has always given her best sons to the profession 
of fighting. That beautiful air, “ The Snowy-breasted 
Pearl,” was, we believe, first written down by Sir Stephen 
de Vere from the playing of a harper in Limerick, and 
he also wrote some verses to it; those in the present 
volume are translated by Dr. Petrie. Mr. Graves has not 
adopted James Clarence Mangan’s beautiful translation 
of “The Roisin Dubh,” or “Little Black Rose.” The 
original ballad was written in the time of Elizabeth, and 
is supposed to be an allegorical address from Red Hugh 
O’Donnell, chieftain of Tyrconnel, to Ireland as his love and 
mistress. The verses by Thomas Furlong fit the air, but they 
are tame beside Mr. Mangan’s version, which gives the fire 
and extravagant glow, the passion and intensity, of the Irish 
lilt, though an alien tongue expresses but feebly the colour 
and beauty of the original. We have only room to quotea 
few lines, omitting the repetitions :— 


“O my dark Rosaleen 
Do not sigh, do not weep! 
The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march alcng the deep. 
There’s wine from the royal Pope, 
Upon the ocean green ; 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health and help, and hope, 
My dark Rosaleen! 


All day long in unrest 
To and fro, do I move, 
The very soul within my breast 





Is wasted for you, love! 























‘at that time, treating the Papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a 
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The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my Queen, 
My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal; 
Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 
At home in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn till e’en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


I could scale the blue air, 
I could plough the high hills, 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer 
To heal your many ills; 
And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, wy true, 
My dark Rosaleen ! ” 
We are a little puzzled over Mr. Graves’s “ Arranmore 
Boat-Song,” the opening couplet,— 
“With swelling sail, away! away! 
Our bark goes bounding o’er the bay!” 
has a hackneyed, unreal sound with nothing Irish about it, 
and the Arran he addresses must surely be Scotch; it cannot 
be the island of Aran, in Galway Bay, as the description 
of the “ glitt’ring realm of grain ” is singularly unfitted to that 
desolate rocky shore. Mr. Graves has also written new words 
to the air of “The Girl I left behind me” (apparently this 
was an English military march of about the middle of the 
eighteenth century); another air of the same description 
“The Buff Coat has no fellow,” though, as Mr. Chappell 
points out, purely English in character, has been claimed by 
Irish and Scotch alike, and Moore appropriated it under the 
name of “ My husband’s a journey to Portugal gone.” The 
interchange of tunes has always gone on between the sister- 
islands; not only has “Eileen Aroon” been taken by the 
Scotch, but the very name of Robin Adair must also have 
been borrowed from the celebrated Irish chieftain of that 
ame, whose famous harp with thirty-seven strings is still to 
‘be seen at Hollybrooke in County Wicklow; or Mr. Graves 
thinks it may have been a later Robin Adair of Holly Park, 
near Bray, a Member of the Irish Parliament in the last 
century. When we come to the rousing tune of “The Pro- 
testant Boys,” we find that Mr. Graves does not mention the 
origin of the air. If we go back as far as the revolution of 
1688, we shall see what Barnet says about the famous song 
then known as “ Lilliburlero.” ‘“ A foolish ballad was made 


words, ‘ Lero, lero, lilliburlero,’ that made an impression on 
the [King’s] army, that cannot be imagined by those that saw 
it not. The whole army, and at last the people, both in city 
and country, were singing it perpetually. And perhaps never 
had so slight a thing so great an effect.” This song helped to 
drive away the Stuarts as much as the famous song of “ The 
King shall enjoy his own again” had helped to bring them 
back. The modern tune is slightly altered from the old 
ranting “ Lilliburlero,” but it is substantially the same; the 
song printed by Mr. Graves is dated “about 1800,” and is 
therefore much later than the old “Protestant boys, good 
tidings I bring ” which was sung to this tune in the eighteenth 
century. 

It would be impossible to conclude without any mention of 
the brighter side of the Irish character. The sun that breaks 
through the clouds and lights up the “ waterfall country,” 
the lights and shadows that chase each other over the hills 
and plains, and are reflected in the broad rivers and loughs 
of Ireland, are typical of her impressionable sons and 
daughters. Lever’s and Lover’s humorous ballads are too 
well known to need more than a passing mention, and are, of 
course, to be found in this little volume, and the editor him- 
self has written some capital verses embodying the famous 
tale of the Kilkenny cats to the air of “Better let them 
alone.” Mr. A. P. Graves’s modest hope that his small collec- 
tion of songs and airs from the great storehouse of Irish 
minstrelsy may set people searching that storehouse for them- 
selves, will surely be realised, for the very reason that he 
quotes from a criticism by Dr. Hubert Parry, that “Irish 
folk-music is probably the most human, most varied, most 
poetical in the world, and is particularly rich in tunes which 
imply considerable sympathetic sensitiveness.” 





FRANCIS OF ASSISI.* 


THE gap between the medimval mind and the modern theory 
of life is not likely to be bridged by the present volume; we 
cannot look upon it as a history, but as a polished narrative 
designed for a specific purpose. It is prefaced in English by 
words from Cardinal Vaughan; it is approved by Pope 
Leo XIII. ; it is sanctioned by the Minister-General of the 
Franciscans, and it is written by a distinguished Parisian 
Curé. These facts, as to its production, will explain that it ig 
avowedly translated, as well as originally written, for the 
“conversion ” of those without the Church of Rome, and for 
the deepening of the life of the faithful within her boundaries, 
Hence, on the one hand, its delicate treatment of legends, 
and, on the other, its indications of the real strength of the 
body of Friars known as the Franciscans, or the Minors, with 
their three orders, the first for men, the second for women 
only living for their Church, and the third for those who 
have accepted a strict rule, without forsaking their ordinary 
duties in the world. Francis of Assisi, founder of the First 
Order, was born in 1181; Santa Clara, the first Head of the 
Second Order, in 1194; and, as an offshoot from the two, in 
1221 the Third Order was founded. For nearly seven hundred 
years, therefore, the force of St. Francis has been working 
in a great section of the Christian Communion, and to the 
Coming of the Friars, as we all know, England owed much 
progress and some retrogression. 

Any serious study of such a durable foundation must be 
received with respect, but it is perfectly certain that, from 
the point of view always occupied by this journal, the 
History, written by the Abbé le Monnier cannot be recom- 
mended without a reminder that it is purely and frankly 
Romanist; and, moreover, that evén within the Church of 
Rome in Franciscan circles—much more in rival orders, if 
such there be—there is scope for the exercise of the selective 
faculty. Some will smile at the deftness with which the able 
writer steers between his difficulties, or, again, one may marvel 
at the smoothness with which certain rough passages are 
recorded. But this being said, we may devote the rest of 
our time to the Saint himself, and to the merits of the new 
portrait, for in several aspects it is an original study. 

Francis of Assisi has had a singular attraction for many 
and varied minds; picturesque aspects of his character and 
their passage into literary and pictorial art keep him ever 
before the eye of the cultivated world, and from his costly 
shrine in the little grey town on the hill, the legends still 
float down the stream of time, which tell of him as one who 
loved in his own way both man and beast, and ruled them 
through this love :— 

“It is rare that a Saint has lived so thoroughly in the spirit of 
his age. He began by being an accomplished representative of 
it. His fellow-citizens named him the ‘flower of their youth.’ 
That signified he loved beyond all else the two things which were 
then held to be most beautiful,—poetry and chivalry.” 

He had a certain amount of education from the priests, but 
his soul was with the poets, as he grew up, and his first 
leadership was that of fashion and as a prince of local song; 
yet, like the young man of the Gospel story, he kept the 
commandments, though in the case of the medizval man of 
possessions, a bright and sunny youth was the prelude to 
literally forsaking all that he had :— 

“We can easily imagine him as he appeared to his contem- 
poraries, young, active, full of eager emotions and capabilities of 
enjoyment, ardent and enterprising, and at the same time 
gracious and gentle in his manners, refined and agreeable to all 
men. His was a plastic nature, full of resources and contrasts 
that men loved as soon as they knew. It enabled him through 
all bis different phases to retain the faculty of attracting hearts 
to himself...... He was of middle height, and of rather emall 
make; want of strength in his appearance was compensated for 
by his air of refinement. His face was oval, with a smooth brow, 
dark eyes, a well-proportioned nose, and a beautiful mouth. His 
skin was white and delicate, bis hair chesnut, his beard black 
and scanty. We have already mentioned his melodious voice. 
Historians add that his speech was agreeable, clear and animated.” 
The first idea of a serious life came to him after an illness at 
the age of five-and-twenty; and from this time he began to 
secretly occupy himself in the midst of his business not only 
with religious thoughts and aidsto established good works, but 
with personal tests of strength, such as that of kissing the 
lepers and disguising himself as a beggar. Meanwhile, the 
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more spiritual side of his nature was coming to the front, 

and, as he afterwards thought it, as a type of his mission, the 

jdea came to him to restore a ruined church. 

It is easy to understand the scene so often depicted when 
Francis forsook all that he had. He had at first thought he 
had a right te take for religious work what had always been 
granted him for pleasure, which is a mistake that frequently 
occurs on smaller scales, Here it ended in the lasting 
separation of Francis from his home ties, and, by gradual 
steps, he found himself the unwitting exponent of the future 
Rule of Poverty, and at the head of three others, like him- 
self, possessed of but one desire,—to preach the Kingdom 
of God. It so happens—it is happening with some in our 
England to-day—that, in order to aim above it men teach 
the preachers of the moment to hit the mark. It may be that 
those who are working amongst the masses to-day, accused of 
forsaking their order, are giving the world precisely that help 
which the Friar Minors gave it. It is only a partial, tem- 
porary help, but no man can tilt against an established 
system with half his strength. To-day we can see the great- 
ness of the Feudal system in good as in evil, as those who 
come after us may value and despise our present organised 
cultivation; but it is needful after all that some of our 
friends should make us face our problems, as the first friars 
faced those of the Middle Ages, by one-sided eloquence and 
dramatic self-sacrifice for an ideal which never can be for all 
alike a principle of moral or religious life. 

Onwards the mediaval movement rolled, taking shape as 
an Order with Rule, sanctioned by the Holy See, as naturally 
as a snowball grows as it rolls on. The social education 
of never being anything but the leader of a local circle, gave 
Francis, like others, a self-possession which served a well-bred 
man as well as experience when he came to work in wider 
spheres. He was as audacious as a child who knows that it 
attracts, whether in gaining approval for his Rule, an indul- 
gence for his Festa, or liberty to preach :— 

“At Imola, for instance, the Bishop at first answered the 
request he made very coldly: ‘My brother, I preach in my own 
diocese ; that is enough.’ Francis bent his head and went out. 
An hour later he presented himself again to the Bishop. ‘ What 
have you come for again? What do you want?’ said the latter 
sharply. ‘My Lord,’ replied Francis,‘ When a father turns his 
son out by one door, the son has but one thing to do—to return 
by another.’ ” 

The biographer and the Bishop called this humility, but 
others might suppose it to be persistency, at least; however, 
Francis got his way. 

Speaking of his influence, at the age of thirty, Abbé le 
Monnier also observes :—= 

“The truth is, though it has not been much noticed, that he 

had all the qualities that go to make an influential master, and, 
above all, the one perhaps most important, that of knowing how 
to speak in private. His warm, sincere heart did not need the 
excitement of a large audience to draw it out...... Those who 
are initiated into the secrets of the religious life will understand 
how valuable this gift was to him.” 
With his audiences he seems to have behaved with the same 
simplicity as with his authorities; and when in authority he 
said what he had to say, and, if nothing came jnto his mind, 
he said nothing. We can well understand, therefore, that 
there were different estimates of his preaching, and that at 
times he failed to impress, and at others his personality 
inspired his hearers with exquisite visions and fervid resolu- 
tions, or even drew them into the strict life by force of 
enthusiasm. But the enthusiasm had to last to carry his 
friars through the terrible privations of the life to which 
they were called, and he exerted himself to prevent reaction 
and lassitude with deliberate and persevering care and love. 
His rules were based on his experience, and neither for 
himself nor others did he approve of any general relaxation, 
though in particular instances the exceptions to his strictness 
have the beauty of delicate flowers carved in stone. 

As the Order grew, so his experience increased, and though 
he was only four-and-forty when he died, in 1226, he left 
behind him the completed rule and the organisation of the 
three Orders. He had secured his constitution, although the 
future history of the Order is one of struggle in which its 
influence waxed and waned froth time to time. But its 
unique strength lay in the enrolment of the Tertiaries. To 
quote the words of the Abbé, as representing the accepted 
definition of the peculiar work of St. Francis :— 

“ An idea of that kind had never before been heard of in the 
Church. A certain number of monasteries had, it is true, given 


here and there letters of affiliation to persons outside their 
Cee But there was a wide difference between that and 
an Order having a distinct existence cf its own, and em i 
the faithful of the whole world. The honour of having creat 
this novelty is entirely due to the genius of S. Francis. .... ° 
It was this spirit which collected the Tertiaries together, and 
then carried them on with a strong impulse to heights to which 
individuals left to themselves would never have attained. 
They knew and helped and loved each other. Association is a 
deep-seated necessity in the heart of man.” 

It is, as usual, for the witness borne by such clusters of souls 
as are found round a great Saint that one would read the 
details of beautiful lives, and this personal witness is un- 
touched by the legends with which the age and the Church 
have cumbered the story of St. Francis. Some of these legends 
are beautiful, other are far from having the effect designed 
by their pious inventors, or by those who have unwittingly 
worked upon the wonders always seen wherever a genius lives 
amongst those who love him. Indeed, the ebb and flow of the 
poetic imagination, of the eloquent speech, of the exuberances 
of the spiritual life, are all marvellous. 

Through the glimpses of genuine history and in the ela- 
borately constructed legends, woven together in this volume 
with much skill, we catch sight of the saintly self-sacrifice, 
and the love of souls which, take what form they will— 
medizval or modern—must ever encourage those who read 
their records. And perhaps, though many may be the marvels 
with which the outer life of a saint is decorated by his 
followers, most inexplicable to the world is the perpetually 
recurring miracle of the birth of humility in the Christian 
soul. This miracle in the life of St. Francis none can deny, 
and through it, to him more than to many another saint, the 
description of his Companion applies—Simplex in omnibus, 





TALES OF THE PUNJAB.* 

Mrs. Stet and Mr. Temple have described in the preface 
to this charming little book how they got the story-tellers of 
the Punjab,—generally boys,—to give them the various 
versions of those popular stories, which in Germany were 
usually collected by the Brothers Grimm from the mouth of 
some village grandmother, who was in the habit of relating 
them to the eager children whom she would assemble round 
her knee. In India a carpet is spread under a tree not very 
distant from the place chosen by the visiting Magistrate for 
his durbar, but not so near it as to suggest that there is to be 
any sort of official authority exerted. Then the village-boys 
begin to assemble, to nudge each other, and to giggle; then a 
few women approach, who always say that they come “ to see 
your honour;” then you begin to inquire how many witches 
there are in the village, or what is the best cure for the evil 
eye; then conversation gradually begins, and it appears 
that there is some one present who has the reputation of 
a story-teller. This is generally a boy, who is brought to 
the front and begins telling a story. Now a great deal of 
patience is required, as the story is pretty sure to be a 
rambling one and of endless length and incoherence. But. 
with patience the best stories of the village are elicited, and 
by frequent repetitions of the experiment in various places the 
best versions of these stories are gradually discovered. By enor- 
mous tact and patience, Mrs. Steel has collected a large number 
of these popular stories in their most graphic form. She has. 
often been a year or more in arriving at the most effective form 
which is current of any of these popular tales, and the patience 
so displayed has had its effect in making them more coherent 
and more elaborate than almost any of the older versions. 
Mrs. Steel, whose own knowledge of the life of the people is so 
minute and so vivid, is responsible for the text, and Major 
R. C. Temple for the notes and comments in this very pretty 
and interesting volume of fairy-tales and folk-tales. And the 
illustrations by Mr. Lockwood Kipling are very lively and 
vigorous. 

One of the characteristics of these tales which will strike: 
the ordinary English reader most, is the great delight felt in 
stories of the same general type as “The House that Jack 
Built” or “ Who killed Cock-Robin ?” though all of them 
are more or less rhythmical, and some of them exhibit a 
tendency to round off the long string of incidents which 
are threaded together by a fanciful chain of causation, 
with a certain gradual change of mood that shows us the 
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tragi-comic beginning passing into a confessedly comic con- 
clusion. Such tales are those of “The Sparrow and the 
Crow,” which ends in the victory of the clever but grasping 
sparrow over the crow after a long series of tenacious but 
unsuccessful efforts on the crow’s part to get righted against 
the chicanery of the sparrow; and again, “The Death 
and Burial of Poor Hen Sparrow,” which passes from a 
mood of mock melancholy into one of jovial merriment at 
the close of its long series of incidents. This is the most 
elaborate of the series of this class of tales, and is a very 
curious illustration of the delight which the people of the 
Panjab seem to take in such stories as are represented in 
England by “ Who killed Cock-Robin?” Inthe Punjab tales 
of this class, there is a fancifulness and humour which seems 
to us to make them a great deal more interesting than our 
childish strings of incidents of the same class. “The House 
that Jack Built” and “ Cock-Robin ” are very inferior in kind 
to “The Death and Burial of Poor Hen Sparrow.” 


A still more humorous kind of story is to be found in such 
tales as “The Jackal and the Iguana,” which seems to us 
almost the best legend of the kind that we have ever read, 
and as it is short, we may quote it as a very happy specimen 
of Mrs. Steel’s labours. A better and more original satire 
on the pretensions of an impostor and the tenacious de- 
termination of one of the weakest of those who see through it, 
not to be imposed upon, we have never met with in the tales 
of any country :— 


“One moonlight night, a miserable, half-starved jackal, 
skulking through the village, found a worn-out pair of shoes in 
the gutter. They were too tough for him to eat, so, determined 
to make some use of them, he strung them to his ears like 
earrings, and, going down to the edge of the pond, gathered all 
the old bones he could find together, and built a platform with 
them, plastering it over with mud. On this he sat in a dignified 
attitude, and when any animal came to the pond to drink, he cried 
out in a loud voice, ‘ Hi! stop! You must not taste a drop till 

ou have done homage to me. So repeat these verses, which I 

‘ve composed in honour of the occasion : — 


* Silver is his dais, plastered o’er with gold; 
In his ears are jewels,—some prince I must behold! ”’ 


Now, as most of the animals were very thirsty, and in a great 
hurry to drink, they did not care to dispute the matter, but 
gabbled off the words without a second thought. Even the royal 
tiger, treating it as a jest, repeated the jackal’s rhyme, in 
consequence of which the latter became quite cock-a-hoop, and 
really began to believe he was a personage of great importance. 
By and by an iguana, or big lizard, came waddling and wheezing 
down to the water, looking for all the world like a baby alligator. 
* Hi! you there!’ sang out the jackal; ‘you mustn’t drink until 
you have said— 


“Silver is his dais, plastered o’er wi h gold; 
In his ears are jewels,—some prince I must behold!’ 


*Pouf! pouf! pouf!’ gasped the iguana. ‘Mercy on us, how 
dry my throat is! Mightn’t I have just a wee sip of water first ? 
and then I could do justice to your admirable lines; at present I 
am as hoarse as a crow!’—‘ By all means!’ replied the jackal, 
with a gratified smirk. ‘I flatter myself the verses are good, 
especially when well recited.’ So the iguana, nose down into the 
water, drank away, until the jackal began to think he would 
never leave off, and was quite taken aback when he finally camo 
to an end of his draught, and began to moveaway. ‘Hi! hi!’ 
cried the jackal, recovering his presence of mind; ‘ stop a bit and 
8a —s 

od ** Bilver is his dais, p'astered o’er with gold; 

In his ears are jewels,—some prince I must behold!’ 


—‘ Dear me!’ replied the iguana, politely, ‘I was very nearly 
forgetting! Let me see—I must try my voice first—Do, re, me, 
fa, sol, la, si—that is right! Now, how does it run?’ 


* Silver is his dais, plastered o’er with gold: 
In his ears are jewels,—some prince I must behold!’ 


repeated the jackal, not observing that the lizard was carefully 

edging farther and farther away.—‘ Exactly so,’ returned the 

ans ‘I think I could say that!’ Whereupon he sang out at 
e top of his voice— 


* Bones make mp his dats, with mud it’s plastered o’er, 
Old shoes are his eardrops: a jackal, nothing more !” 


And turning round, he bolted for his hole as hard as he could. 
The jackal could scarcely believe his ears, and sat dumb with 
astonishment. Then, rage lending him wings, he flew after the 
lizard, who, despite his short legs and scanty breath, put his best 
foot foremost, and scuttled away at a great rate. It was a near 
cace, however, for just as he popped into his hole, the jackal 
caught him by the tail, and held on. Then it was a case of ‘ pull 
butcher, pull baker,’ until the lizard made certain his tail must 
come off, and the jackal felt as if his front teeth would come out. 
Still not an inch did either budge, one way or the other, and 
there they might have remained till the present day, had not the 
iguana called out, in his sweetest tones, ‘Friend, I give in! 
Just leave hold of my tail, will you? then I can turn round and 
come out.’ Whereupon the jackal let go, and the tail disappeared 
up the hole in a twinkling; while all the reward the jackal got 





for digging away until hi i 
wl ng Lennae ier a out, was 
Gd chase see a eomdetge sa pooak tekee eee 

Of the genuine fairy-tales, the most quaintly original are 
perhaps “ The King who was fried ” and “ Prince Half-a-Son,” 
The former is a very quaint fairy-tale indeed, concerning a 
king who allowed himself to be fried and eaten every morning 
in order that he might give away a hundredweight of gold 
before his own breakfast, which he eat with all the more 
appetite apparently for having been previously fried and 
eaten himself. The way in which the king who wants 
to outdo him has himself carefully devilled before he ig 
fried, by rubbing on pomegranate and spices before he 
submits himself to the frying-pan, and the success of his 
experiment in fascinating the greedy fakir who had eaten 
fried king so long that his appetite was cloyed with it, but 
who found a special gusto in eating devilled king, ig 
narrated with curious humour. We are told in the noteg 
that some of the characters of this tale are taken out of the 
Mahabharata, but we are not told whether the evident scorn 
for the fakirs which pervades it (and several others of these 
tales) is also to be found in the Mababhirata. It is a very 
curious illustration of the popular discredit into which the pro- 
fession of holiness is apt to fall. The story of “ Half-a-Son,”— 
that is, the young Prince who is born with only one side to his 
body, and who grows up in that apparently inconvenient, but 
(as it proves) very fortunately fractional condition, is quite as 
quaintly original, and we should like to have heard more 
about it than we are told in the notes. For the most part, 
however, the fairy-stories of the Panjab do not differ at all 
widely in their structure from the fairy-stories of Europe as 
told by the Brothers Grimm. This volume will be found a 
great favourite with children. 





CONSTITUTION-MAKING DURING THE 
COMMONWEALTH.* 


It is not too much to say that The Clarke Papers, the seconé 
volume of which work has just been issued by the Camden 
Society, constitute one of the most interesting contributions 
ever made to English history at its most interesting period,— 
the period of the Commonwealth. This sounds exaggerated, 
but let our readers pause a moment before they condemn 
us for overdoing our praise. Think of what the Papers . 
consist! They are mainly the shorthand reports of the debates 
which took place at the “Council of the Army” in regard to 
the drafting of a Constitution for England. At these debates 
were discussed such questions as the veto of the House of 
Lords, the possibility of having a part of the Constitution put 
out of the reach of the House of Commons and made change- 
able only by consent of the people, the problem of natural 
rights, the proper extent of the franchise, the subject of re- 
distribution of seats, and a hundred other vital points 
such, for instance, as Centralisation, Particularism, and 
Socialism. The men who took part in the debates, and 
whose words are preserved, were Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Fairfax. Surely it cannot be wrong to say that the 
opinions of such men, expressed on such subjects, are of 
paramount interest not only historically but politically. 
And not only do these debates show us what was thought 
by leaders like Cromwell. We get also the opinions of 
the plain soldiers,—representatives of whom attended the 
Council. Generally, these stern, hard-headed troopers of the 
New Model seem to have been content to let those officers 
who were in sympathy with them be their spokesmen, but 
every now and then “ Baffecoate” or “A Soldier” (as the 
reporter, who apparently could not remember the names of 
any one below the rank of Colonel or Captain, heads their 
remarks) puts in some plain but shrewd and forcible observa- 
tion. In a word, these reports show us what the Puritan 
was in council,—eminently a political creature fall of sound 
sense, and as far separated, even when most extreme, from 
the heady word-drunken Jacobin of the French Revolution, as 
he was from the ordinary pleasure-loving, devil-may-care sol- 
dier of fortune such as the Continent knew to its misery during 
the seventeenth century. It may be as well to remind our 








* The Clarke Papers. Selections from the Papers of William Clarke, Secretary 
to the Council of the Army, 1647-49, to General Monck and the Commanders rf 
the Army in Scotland, 1651-60. Edited by C. H. Firth. Vols. I, and I 
Printed for the Oamden Society. 
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readers shortly how it happened that the “Council of the 
Army” came to be debating the sort of points that were 
debated by the Convention that drew up the Constitution of 
the United States of America, or that were debated a year or 
two ago, when the delegates of the Australian Colonies drew 
up their remarkable draft Bill for constituting the Australian 
Continent into a Commonwealth. It happened, roughly 
speaking, in this way. When the King had been taken 
risoner and the first Civil War was over, the men of the New 
Model and of the other victorious armies of the Commonwealth 
were determined not to disband till a settlement of the nation 
had been arrived at, and a Constitution devised and accepted 
by Parliament which should make it clear that the soldiers 
had not fought in vain, and should serve as a bulwark against 
tyrannies, new and old,—Monarchical and Parliamentary. 
But the House of Commons seemed in no mood to give the 
soldiers satisfaction on this point. Hence grew up in the Army, 
both among officers and men, a demand for a proper settle- 
ment of the Government. This demand was taken up by the 
-# Council of the Army,” at which the chief officers and repre- 
sentatives of the regiments were present, and they debated, 
clause by clause, various constitutional proposals. This is 
only a rough and imperfect sketch of the position, but we 
cannot attempt here to do more than indicate how and why 
the Council of the Cromwellian Army came to turn itself into 
a constitutional Convention. We have said enough, how- 
ever, to show in general the main contents of these supremely 
interesting volumes,—volumes that have found a most able 
editor in Mr. Firth. It only remains to be said before dealing 
with the book at close quarters, that Major Clarke was Secre- 
tary to the “Council of the Army; ” that he took notes of the 
proceedings, that the notes were preserved at Worcester 
College, Oxford, and have now been given to the world 
through the enterprise of the Camden Society. 

The first thing that strikes one in reading these debates 
is the mental characteristics of Ireton. It is little less than 
a revelation to find that the famous soldier was a constitu- 
tional lawyer of great ability and no little learning. His 
instincts were extraordinarily conservative, but at the same 
time he was no doctrinaire. Though the rights of property 
were his sheet-anchor, though he loathed the idea of universal 
suffrage, and though he held the notion of “natural rights” 
in the utmost contempt, he was not incapable of seeing the 
other side, and was always for compromise and a fair and 
reasonable agreement wherever possible. What he wanted 
was a redistribution of seats on a numerical basis and a free- 
hold suffrage. A freeholder was, he argued, a person who 
could not decamp and leave the country if he had muddled 
its affairs, as might the man who had only movables. Still, 
he was content to agree to household suffrage for people who 
paid rates to support the poor, provided that they were in an 
independent position, and not under the influence of any one 
else. Here are the terms of the franchise clause agreed to by 
the Army under the influence of Ireton:— 

“That the electors in every division shall be natives or denizens 
of England, not persons receiving alms, but such as are assessed 
ordinarily towards the relief of the poor; not servants to and 
receiving wages from any particular pees. And in all elections 
except for the Universities they shall be men of 21 years of age 
or upwards, and housekeepers dwelling within the division for 
which the election is.” 

Ireton also was in favour of the House of Lords being main- 
tained. He agreed, however, to modify its veto by a clause 
which he thus explained :— 


“Col. Rainborow: That some thinges in the Agreement were 
granted there. To Debate whether or noe when the Commons 
Representative doe declare a law itt ought nott to passe without 
the Kinge’s consent.—Comi. Ireton: Truly this is all; whether 
honour, title, estate, liberty, or life, [if] the Commons have a 
minde to take itt away by a law [they can do so]; soe that to say 
you are contented to leave them all, this [negative] being taken 
away, is as much as to say you are to allow them nothing. Con- 
sider how much of this dispute is saved, [by] this that is read to 
you. It gives the negative voice to the people, noe lawes can bee 
made without their consent. And secondly itt takes away the 
negative voice of the Lords and of the Kinge too, as to what con- 
cernes the people; for itt says that the Commons of England 
shall bee bound by what judgements and alsoe [by] what orders, 
ordinances, or lawes shall bee made for that purpose by them; 
and all that followes for the King or Lords is this, that the Lords 
or King are nott bound by that law they passe for their owne 
emer or estates as the Commons are, unlesse they consent to itt. 

erfore what is there wanting for the good or safety of the 
Commons of England ? ” 


That is but a poor example of Ireton’s power of constitutional 





exposition, but it must stand, because of the special interest 
of the subject-matter at the present moment. 

Cromwell’s intervention in the Debates is most curious and 
instructive. He seems to have taken far less interest in the 
details of constitutional lore than Ireton. His main idea seems 
to have been to keep the Council together to pour oil on the 
troubled waters, and to prevent violent disagreements. He 
only flamed up when there was anything like Particularism 
in the air. Then, indeed, the first and greatest of Unionists 
showed himself no Gallio. Here is an excellent Unionist 
sentiment. Cromwell is insisting upon the danger of throw- 
ing the Constitution headlong into the melting-pot. New 
Constitutions, all equally plausible, will follow each other in 
quick succession :— 


“ And if so what do you think the consequence of that would be ? 
Would it not be confusion? Would it not be utter confusion P 
Would it not make England like Switzerland, one county against 
another as one canton of the Swiss is against another ? d if 
so what would that produce but an absolute desolation—an abso- 
lute desolation to the nation.” 


Here is another curious example of Cromwell’s Unionism == 


“ And truly, this is really believed: if wee doe nott indeavour 
to make good our interest there [%.¢, in Ireland], and that 
timely, wee shall nott only have (as I said before) our 
interest rooted out there, butt they will in a very short 
time bee able to land forces in England, and to putt us 
to trouble heere. I confesse I have had these thoughts with 
myself that perhaps may bee carnall and foolish. I had 
rather bee overrun with a Cavalerish interest [than] of a Scotch 
interest ; I had rather bee overrun with a Scotch interest then 
an Irish interest; and I thinke of all this is most dangerous. If 
they shall bee able to carry on their worke they will make this 
the most miserable people in the earth, for all the world knowes 
their barbarisme—nott of any religion, almost any of them, butt 
in a manner as bad as papists—and you see how considerable 
therin they are att this time. Truly itt is [come] thus farre, 
that the quarrell is brought to this state, that wee can hardl 
returne unto that tyranny that formerly wee were under the 
yoake of, which through the mercy of God hath bin lately broken, 
butt wee must att the same time bee subject to the Kingdome 
of Scotland, or the Kingdome of Ireland, for the bringing in of 
the Kinge. Now itt should awaken all Englishmen, who perhaps 
are willing enough hee should have come in uppon an accomoda- 
tion, but [see] now [that] hee must come from Ireland or 
Scotland.” 

We have only space to make one more quotation from 
these delightful volumes. It shall be from a speech by Crom. 
well. It is on that great principle of government,—Any 
Government is a good one as long as you stick to it and work 
it reasonably, i.e., there is no abstract right or wrong in the 
matter; what is wanted is to know the real wish of the 
people :— 

“If I could see a visible presence of the people, either by sub- 
scriptions, or number [I should be poe ok with it]; for in the 
Governement of Nations that which is to bee look't after is the 
affections of the people, and that I finde which satisfies my con- 
science in the present thinge. [Consider the case of the Jews. 
They were first [divided into] families where they lived, and 
heads of families [to govern them], and they were [next] under 
judges, and [then] they were under Kinges. When they came to 
desire a Kinge, they had a Kinge, first Elective, and secondly by 
succession. In all these kindes of Governement they were happy 
and contented. If you make the best of itt, if you should change 
the Governement to the best of itt, ittis butt a morall thinge. Itt 
is butt as Paul sayes ‘ Drosse and dunge in comparison of Christ ;” 
and why wee shall soe farre contest for temporall thinges, that if 
wee cannoti have this freedome wee will venture life and liveli- 
hood for itt. When every man shall come to this condition, I 
thinke the State will come to desolaticn. Therfore the con- 
sidering of what is fitt for the Kingedome does belonge to the 
Parliament—well composed in their creation and election—how 
farre I shall leave itt to the Parliament to offer itt. There may 
bee care—That the elections or formes of Parliament are very 
illegall, as I could name butt one for a Corporation to chuse two. 
I shall desire, that there may bee a forme for the electing of 
Parliaments. And another thinge as the perpetuity of the Par- 
liament that there is noe assurance to the people, butt that itt is: 
perpetuall, which does [not] satisfie the Kingedome; and for 
other thinges that are to the Kinge’s Negative vote as may cast 
you off wholly, itt hath bin the resolution of the Parliament and 
of the Army—If there bee a possibility of the Parliament’s 
offering those thinges unto the Kinge that may secure us I thinke 
there is much may be said for the[ir] doing of itt.” 


We cannot leave The Clarke Papers without a word of 
thanks to Mr. Firth for the masterly way in which he has 
edited them. When is he going to give us what we havea 


right to demand at his hands because no one could do it 
better than he, a full, final, and complete Life of Cromwell, 
a life which shall give us the man, the whole man, and nothing 
but the man? It is a great opportunity, for no such book 
exists; but itis by no means an occasion too great for Mr. 





Firth’s powers 
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SOPHIE KOVALEWSKY.* 
Tue short preface which introduces the curious book before 
us explains its story. Sophie Kovalewsky, a young Russian 
of good birth, obtained during her brief life a considerable 
scientific celebrity, carrying off, amongst other things, the 
Bordin prize from the Academy of Sciences in Paris in 1888, 
a “record” in the case of a woman. The first part of the 
book, her childish memories, was written by herself in 
Russian ; the second, the continuation of her life, was added 
in Swedish by her bosom-friend, the Duchess of Cajanello, 
herself a lady of literary celebrity, author of some dramas 
acted at Stockholm and elsewhere, and of romances 
amongst which the Récits de la Vie réelle took the fore- 
most place in success. Both died under painful circum- 
stances, and both died young, while the life of the first 
reads more like a romance of the “new woman” than any 
transcript of reality. The Duchess Anna Charlotte, indeed, 
avows at starting that such was her idea in undertaking to 
write a memoir of her friend. It was after a consultation 
upon the point with no less a person than the inevitable 
Ibsen, that she decided that any search for “objective truth” 
‘would be out of place in Sophie’s story, objective truth being 
as nothing when the purpose was to explaina soul. “A sub- 
jective description of an eminently subjective form of mind” 
was the task she undertook, leaving it to others, if they could, 
to describe her objectivity. If we venture to describe this 
strange biographical view as nonsense, we fear that we shall 
rather be borne out by the fact that the Duchess’s portion of 
the work strikes us as rather dull, and bearing no com- 
parison whatever to the vivid and picturesque interest which 
attaches to Sonia’s own part of her story,—* Sonia” being the 
affectionate diminutive by which Sophie Kovalewsky was 
known to her friends, Both in manner and matter, the 
scientific lady appears to us to havea very clear advantage 
over her literary friend. She must have been a very odd 
little lady, but a very interesting one. We have spoken of 
the use of Ibsen’s name in her story, and we also find that of 
the other Scandinavian personality, Nansen, in the same con. 
nection. The two were great friends, and but for those 
terrible things called circumstances, the biographer opines 
that they might have been more. 

It is for the curious insight into Russian life that it gives 
us that the autobiography is chiefly interesting, and it is 
Sonia’s part of the story, and not her friend’s, which 
possesses the interest of a romance. Like a true romance- 
writer, Sonia does not choose herself for her real heroine, but 
elevates her beautiful elder sister, Aniouta, into that position. 
She was attached to her with a kind of hero-worship. 
Aniouta hated the solitude of her country life, and, like 
another Charlotte Bronté, relieved her feelings by writing a 
novel, which she sent to one of the most famous of the 
Russian editors, consulting him as to a literary career. He 
made her the practical answer of publishing her story, and 
asking for another; and the pride of the two sisters in the 
delightful mystery is delightfully told. The terrible father, 
who only looked on his children as playthings to admire 
his uniforms, and the well-meaning and nervous mother, 
who only made things worse, when, through a _ post- 
office error, he discovered his daughter’s awful delin- 
quency, are like figures in a romance; and pretty is the 
account of the trembling author being ordered to read some 
of her chapters to the stern parent, and melting him to tears 
and consequent forgiveness. The editor afterwards became, 
in Petersburg, their friend in the flesh, and fell madly in love 
with Aniouta, while the precocious Sonia fell as much in love 
with him. Of course it ended in his marrying a third person, 
Aniouta, in the meanwhile, having been alternately a dévote, 
addicted to close study of Thomas 4 Kempis, anda passionate 
amateur desirous to go on the stage; while the young Sonia 
was dabbling in psychological and scientific inquiry. The 
very traditional soldier-father must certainly have been 
puzzled; and the story and dismissal of the bewildered 
English governess, and the detection of a retired ex-beauty, 
who lived in the household at once as a sempstress and a 
friend, in the character of a habitual thief, are material 
parts of this strange romance of Muscovy. Let the most 
characteristic piece of the story speak for itself .— 





® Souvenirs d’Enfance de Sophie Kovalewsky. Ecrits par Flle-mémeo ¢t suivis 





“The period of 1860 and 1870, one may say, 
the same question exercising the intellectual 
Society: that of the rupture in families between the 
~ If, at this _— — of some noble family 
‘or, the answer was nearly always the same. ‘The 
children have quarrelled.’ Nor did the quarrels sg a a 
material difficulty : the question was one of theoretical difference, 
of the most abstract character. ‘Their conditions differ ’—that 
was all, but that all was enough to separate children from their 
parents, and to make parents hostile or indifferent to their 
children. Children, especially young girls, became the prey of 
an epidemic mania, desertion of the father’s house. Our imme. 
diate neighbourhoed had been so far exempt, but reports reached 
us that at such and such a house and then another, the daughter 
of the family had run away: one to study abroad, another to join 
the Nihilists at Petersburg. The principal subject of dread for 
= and teachers all round Palibino [the young author's 
ome] was a certain commune established, it was said, at Peters- 
burg, where rumour said that all the young girls who left their 
fathers’ house were received. Young people of both sexes lived 
there together. Young girls of good family cleansed the floors 
and did the rest of the work with their own hands: for they 
allowed no servants. Those who spread the report had, it is true, 
never seen this commune, and did not even know where it was, and 
how it could exist at Petersburg under the eyes of the police. But 
that existence was doubted by no one.” 


saw only one and 
of Russian 
young and 
was asked 


A farther result of the same strange system was the agree. 
ment by which many of the young people formed a society, 
the members of which entered into the married state amongst 
themselves, merely for the sake of emancipation from their 
parents, and with the avowed intention of living their lives 
apart. At one part of the story we are told how the two 
sisters and another lady, Sonia being still a mere child, went 
in a body to the rooms of a young professor, who was reported 
to be closely connected with this peculiar association, and in 
a body proposed to him, for any one of the three whom he 
might prefer to take for his wife. He received them civilly, 
declined all three of them on purely argumentative grounds, 
and parted politely and on the best of terms, to laugh it 
all over in later years with Sonia, when she had taken to 
herself a flesh-and-blood husband. We have been living up 
to this point in an atmosphere of domestic drama; but 
here we seem suddenly transported into simple opera-bouffe. 
Offenbach or Gilbert could scarcely have devised for grotesque 
treatment a situation more suggestive than the proposal of 
the three girls, the youngest being still in short frocks. 
In this strange way the life of Sophie Kovalewsky pro- 
ceeded. After she had grown up and become married, under 
another series of dramatic events in the middle of her 
scientific occupations, she and her husband became involved 
in several financial speculations by way of increasing their 
income, and failed lamentably, under the malign influence 
of a partner who became the complete master of M. 
Kovalewsky’s will for the purpose of “exploiting him.” In 
her dread of this man, Sophie left her husband, and her first 
feat was characteristic. In the train she was consoled in her 
tears by the sympathy of a good-natured fellow-passenger, 
who took her for a little nursery-governess, and so much 
consoled her that they agreed to break the journey at an 
interesting town on the road, where they accordingly stayed 
and lionised together for a couple of days on friendly terms, 
and parted on their respective roads without so much as 
exchanging cards, Afterwards, she entered upon a firmer 
and more sentimental, but equally Platonic alliance, from 
which her husband’s illness detached her, while living in her 
scientific work at Stockholm. For, in the course of her 
excitable life, Sophie was a universal traveller; at one time 
studying mathematics at Heidelberg, while her husband 
was deep in geology at Vienna, at another visiting England, 
and making acquaintance with George Eliot and Spencer, with 
Huxley and with Darwin. On October 5th, 1879, Eliot wrote 
in her journal of a visit from M.and Madame Kovalewsky, 
“She, a charming and modest creature, attractive in manners 
and conversation.” The history of her work is told in the 
course of her friend’s subjective review of her life; but, in 
truth, there is very little that is subjective in the account of 
their first introduction, of which the Duchess took advantage 
to give her the full particulars of the plot of her next play. 
They became collaborators after this, for there seem to have 
been no limits to Sophie’s many-sidedness, and the dramatist 
admits to having been more inspired by one of the young 
Russian’s fancies than by any of her own,—so much so that 
she wrote the whole play in five sittings of two hours each, at 
one sitting a day. Both they and their friends augured great 





Ge sa Biographie, par Mme. A. Ch. Leffler, Duche se de Cajane!l». Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1895. 
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manager would produce it. And we rather fear from the 
context, though it is not plainly set down, that the Duchess of 
Cajanello grew jealous of her collaborator’s talents, and that 
their parting, though friendly enough, was something in 
the nature of a dissolution of partnership. Both of the 
writers died young, as before them died poor Aniouta, 
who leaves somehow upon the reader’s mind—at all events, 
the unsubjective reader’s—the impression of being the 
most attractive and interesting character of the three. But 
the book, with its strange and attractive variety of scenes and 
events and character, the dreamy psychology of quaint little 
Sonia, and the mystic halo of Northern romance which per- 
vades the whole with a feeling of utter unreality, is quite a 
thing apart. One carries away two definite impressions,—one 
that everybody in the Scandinavian round becomes personally 
involved with Ibsen and Nansen; the second that French 
enterprise in translation is infinitely and reproachfully ahead 
of English. No English publisher we know of would be 
likely to introduce to the reading public in their own language 
a book so well worth reading that it comes quite naturally 
through the medium of Hachette. Poor little “new woman”! 
After all her scientific and literary triumphs and incursions 
into the unknown, how sad is Sophie’s own plaint at the end, 
that she never could obtain of life that which, above all, she 
asked,—“to be truly, entirely, and exclusively loved”! “I 
could give more than most women; but the most insignificant 
women are loved,and I amnot.” The more practical Duchess 
opined that she expected too much. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—= = 

The English Historical Review continues, in an admirable 
manner, to discharge its proper function,—that of providing 
reliable material, in the shape of papers giving the results of 
patient investigation into points of detail, for the building up of 
future historical works of importance. The new number is parti- 
cularly interesting, owing to the popular character of several of 
the papers it contains. Thus the article of Mr. Baden-Powell, 
entitled “Permanent Settlement in Bengal,” is worthy of study 
at the present day, if only because it proves that the root of all 
tthe early tenant difficulties in Bengal, as in Ireland, was the 
inability of the authorities to contemplate a relation which they 
might call a “tenancy” if they pleased, but which was founded 
on status, not on contract. The English Historical Review also 
contains a most readable paper, entitled “ Vanini in England,” 
by Mr. Richard Copley Christie, reviving the experiences of a 
priestly observer of British manners and customs in the very 
beginning of the seventeenth century, who, if not so philosophical 
as Giordano Bruno, was perhaps keener of eye, and certainly 
more audacious. Among the more valuable of the “ Notes,” or 
shorter papers, are Professor Maitland’s on “The Murder of 
Henry Clement in 1235,” and “ The Assassination of the Guises 
as Described by the Venetian Ambassador,” from the pen of Mr. 
Horatio Brown. 

The new number of the Economic Review is chiefly notable and 
valuable for its containing quite a host of papers dealing with 
questions of present-day interest, such as “ Newfoundland in 
Revolt,” “Women’s Work,” “The Origin of Trade-Unionism,” 
and “Old-Age Pensions by Means of Municipal Dwellings.” 
How very present-day these papers are may be gathered from the 
fact that Mr. C. G. Robertson, who discusses the question of 
“Women’s Work” in a spirit of great earnestness, and admits 
that the salvation of the female worker lies in her own hands, 
states it as his “deliberate and emphatic conviction” that 
“the enfranchisement of women is desirable for economic 
and social reasons.” The writer of the unsigned contribution 
on Newfoundland comes to the conclusion that for bettering 
her condition, that Colony must look to the introduction of 
foreign capital for the efficient working of her valuable mines, 
lumbering, and paper-pulp industries. Among other very read- 
able articles are the Bishop of Durham’s on “The Christian 
Social Union,” which is interesting if not profound; and the Rev. 
W. F. Cobb’s, entitled “The Fathers on Property.” Mr. Cobb 
demonstrates that the Fathers were not such rank communists as 
they have been represented to be. They would have been horrified 
at “ransom,” and would have denounced “La propriété c’est le 
vol;” and yet there were no mere devotees of laiss:z-faire. 

The new number of the Jewish Quarterly Review is a strong 
one, and fairly interesting to non-Jewish readers. Mr. Lionel 
Abrahams concludes his valuable papers on ‘“‘ The Expulsion 
of the Jews from England in 1290.” Mr. Abrahams maintains 


history, and notes that his compatriots “ were driven from a land 
which thirty-five years earlier they had begged in vain to be 
allowed to leave,” and that “the Church, which had helped to 
drive out the Jews, soon found itself in conflict with Christian 
heresy, compared with which Jewish unbelief was harmless.” 
There is also a most enjoyable paper on that eminent Jewish 
scholar and writer, Leopold Kunz, by Lector I. H. Weiss. This 
is all the more notable because the author is eighty years of age, 
and is yet capable of such almost Heinesque sallies as, “ How many 
German scholars have I seen whose judgment of a man and his 
knowledge varies according to his society, manners, religious 
beliefs, and practice! Woe to any one who appears before such 
critics in a long coat, and with curly Peoth over his temples. Even 
if the visitor should be a past master in Pilpul and wise as Daniel. 
he is forthwith condemned as a fool.” 

Rather singularly, one of the most interesting essays in the 
new number of the Thinker is an answer to a paper which appeared 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review,—the Rev. Mr. Woods’ “The Fourth 
Gospel from a Jewish Point of View.” Mr. Montefiore, the author 
of the paper which is criticised, cannot complain of the tone 
adopted by Mr. Woods. “ Absolutely honest, thoroughly in earnest, 
and at the same time so free from religious bitterness,” are the 
words used by Mr. Woods, who also, speaking of the general ques- 
tion of the differences between Jews and Christians, says, “ They 
seem on examination less than they at first appear. Perhaps by 
a patient sifting of opinions on both sides they will prove even 
smaller still.” This is a good and singularly varied number of 
the Thinker, although it is perhaps adapted for the comprehension 
of the clerical, rather than of the lay, mind. 

The same thing is true—even truer—of the new number of the 
Critical Review. Yet it is, in all respects, up to date ; thus, among 
the books criticised are Mr. Ritchie’s “ Natural Rights,” Mr. 
Balfour’s “Foundations of Belief,” Dr. Denney’s “ Studies in 
Theology,” and Professor Flint’s “Socialism.” Professor Salmond, 
who reviews both Mr. Balfour and Dr. Flint, is warmly apprecia- 
tive of “ The Foundations of Belief,” but at the same time allows 
that there are things in the constructive section of the book which 
are capable of being turned, as was done with Mansel’s great 
argument, to the very opposite effect, and used for destructive 
purposes. Principal Rainy’s paper on Harnack’s “ History of 
Dogma” is spoiled by literary sentimentalisms, like the asser- 
tion as to Harnack’s learning that “down to its finest fibres it is 
animated by extraordinary vitality.” 


None of the old-established magazines adheres so persistently 
to the traditions of a somewhat sombre past as does the Atlantic 
Monthly. It despises illustrations, and never breaks out inte 
eccentricity of type. Yet the May number stands out con- 
spicuous for the positive embarrassment of riches that it offers te 
its readers in the way of substantial and readable miscellaneous 
articles. Take, for example, Mr. McMaster’s “The Politica] 
Depravity of the Fathers.” Americans who are very properly 
horrified by Tammany Hall and its works, may find it refreshing 
to learn that “a very little study of long-forgotten politics will 
suffice to show that in filibustering and gerrymandering, in 
stealing governorships and legislatures, in using force at the 
polls, in colonising and in distributing patronage to whom 
patronage is due, in all the frauds and tricks that go to make up 
the worst form of practical politics, the men who founded our 
State and National Governments were always our equals, and 
often our masters.” Equally good, though quite different in 
style and subject, are “Some Notes on the Art of John La 
Farge,” “‘ Christmas Shopping at Assuan,” and “ New Figures 
in Literature and Art,”—the last a most competent criticism 
of a very capable new American writer, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis. The fiction is very good. Especially excellent is the new 
instalment of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s story of “A Singular 
Life.” The intensity of the preacher’s fight for the soul of the 
drunkard is almost Hugoesque. 

As the Geographical Journal consists largely of papers which 
have been read before the Royal Geographical Society, and which 
have been of necessity reported in the newspapers, the magazine 
has often a rather belated look. Thus,in the April number, there 
are given the now fairly well-known views of Captain Young- 
husband upon Chitral, and Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain’s 
investigations into the history and habits of the Luchuans. Yet 
it is always desirable that the public should have an opportunity 
of reading these papers in full—as they are here—and well 
illustrated. In addition to Chitral and the Luchu Islands, several 
other subjects of interest are dealt with,—such as the triangula- 
tion of Africa and the geography of mammals. And, mirabile 
dictu, Mr. S. L. Hinde’s “ Three Years’ Travel in the Congo Free 
State” contains not a little that is absolutely novel. 


“ Simply worded, exactly described,” is the character claimed 
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posed, by its editor. This character is admirably sustained by the 
contents of the May number; “simplicity,” indeed, is perhaps 
carried to excess in the opening sentences of “The Place of Iron 
in Nature,” which runs thus :—‘“ Few elements are more abundant 
in nature than iron, whilst none is more widely distributed. Its 
compounds pervade every portion of the earth’s crust.” But 
while there is “ exact description,” there is not ultra-simplicity in 
Mr. Lydekker’s paper on “Some Strange Nursing Habits,” in 
which the peculiarities of, among other creatures, the Surinam 
toad, are fully and lucidly described. Perhaps the most generally 
interesting, however, of the papers in this month’s Knowledge, is 
Mr. Carl Siewers’s “Baron von Toll’s Expedition to the New 
Siberian Islands.” ‘There is nothing sensational or savouring of 
the “end of the century” in Knowledge, but it is all the more to 
be commended on that account. 

There seems to be no falling-off, in point either of variety or 
of quality, in the contents of the little organ of the Colonial 
College. Old pupils appear to take a positive delight in giving 
such bits of information as come their way to Colonia, and the 
latest number contains articles on such different subjects as 
“ Frozen Meat,” “ Orangesand Vegetables in Florida,” and “‘ How 
to Cultivate the ‘Bump of Locality.” The writer of a paper 
entitled “The Opportunity,” contends stoutly against the popular 
doctrine that “ it is a bad time to go to the Colonies.” He holds, 
on the contrary, that now is the best time, and that “ A thousand 
pounds invested to-day, either in England or the Colonies, will 
buy or hire twice as much land as it would twenty years ago; 
farms and runs can be stocked with sheep or cattle in most of 
the Colonies at the present time for comparatively small sums.” 


Sussex Archzological Collections. XXXIX. (Farncomb, Lewes.) 
—Mr. Inderwick contributes two papers on Rye; Sir George 
Duckett argues for the title “Battle of Hastings” against 
the “Senlac” which Professor Freeman made fashionable. 
Among other contents of the volume are some particulars about 
the Pellatt family, and a highly interesting rent-roll of the Duke 
of Dorset for the years 1718-20. Some of the prices may be given. 
A cord of wood is sold for 13s. ; 100 faggots for 8s.; 300 “ stakes ” 
(possibly hop-poles), 3s. 2d. The cost of cutting a cord is 16d., of 
making 100 faggots, 22d. Money bears interest at 6 per cent. 
Mrs. Cobham receives £12 8s. 4d. for “rabbets delivered at 
Knole,” but unfortunately the number is not given. Seventeen 
loads of oats are entered at £95 10s. 0d. Reckoning the load at 
five quarters, we get something more than 20s. per quarter, a 
higher price than that now current. One lot of hay is valued at 
£2 10s. per load; another at £1 10s. His Grace seems to have 
received a little more than £3,000 a year,—a small rental con- 
sidering the extent of the estates. A curious illustration gives a 
representation of an ancient coracle-shaped boat found near Bex- 
hill a few years ago. This was first found thirty years ago by a 
coastguardman, and had there been any one to take an interest in 
such matters, might have been preserved. It seems to have been 
used for landing a horse; and indeed the skull of a horse was 
found near it. 

On the Art of Writing Fiction. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—The authors, mostly well known, have contributed to this 
volume (a reprint from Atalanta), and have endeavoured to im- 
part the secret of their craft to young aspirants. One’s first 
impulse—at least a critic’s first impulse—is to exclaim, “Why 
encourage the cacodthes scribendi?” But young aspirants 
there will certainly be, and the world will not be worse if they 
can be taught to do their work decently well. There will always 
be a sufficiency of readers for a good tale. 

A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, Ozford. 
New Series. Vol. I. Fellows to the Year 1520. By William 
Dunn Macray, M.A. (Henry Frowde.)—Magdalen College was 
not actually occupied by the Society till the year 1480. The 
completion of the building, which was first meditated more than 
thirty years before, had been greatly hindered by the War of the 
Roses, in which the founder, Waynflete, took the losing side. Some 
of the “ Extracts from Register and Rolls,” which begin in 1454, 
anticipate the migration to the College by a considerable time. 
Other benefactions had begun to be made, one Thomas Ingleden 
giving 723 marks, a gift still enjoyed by the College. From 1480 
the entries become more frequent. The first records the appoint- 
ment of Richard Maynew to be president, on the resignation of 
Wilhelmus Tybard, “vir plenus annorum et senio confectus.” 
In the following year Sextus IV. transferred the College from the 
See of Lincoln, in which it locally stood, to that of Winchester. 
In this year the founder paid a visit to the College, and 
brought with him a present of eight hundred books (of these 
not more than one hundred survive, the balance having been 
probably destroyed at the Reformation). King Edward IV. 
came with a company of ecclesiastics and nobles from Woodstock, 
and spent the night in the College. In 1483 the founder came 





again, this time with Richard III. By the King’s desire, two 
disputations were held in the hall; the disputants were hand- 
somely paid by the King. Two years afterwards the founder 
died. Twenty years later the College had fallen into a disorderly 
condition. President Mayew had been made Bishop of Hereford, 
and had endeavoured to retain his Presidency. A copious crop 
of quarrels was the result, which are set forth in curious detail by 
the report of John Dowman, LL.D., commissary of the Visitor, 
One of the most curious is the accusation brought against one 
Stokesley, for baptising a cat (cattus, murilegus), a blasphemous 
proceeding which was supposed to be efficacious for the discovery 
of hidden treasure. Some of the glimpses of manners are curious, 
Fishermen and masons dine with the Fellows ; hermits also occa. 
sionally were entertained, and sometimes ladies, if nearly related 
to the President. On another occasion we find the Abbess of 
Godstone dining in hall. The prices quoted are, as usual, in- 
teresting, and sometimes perplexing. For instance, 24s, 1d, 
is paid for 17 sheep, “Casualiter mortuis,” and in the same 
entry £5 Os. 6d. for 607 that had met the same fate. Mr. Macray 
says the figures are quite clear. Migrations on account of the 
plague are frequent. Witney was a common refuge. On one 
occasion we find a Fellow paid 8d. for beer provided for the Un- 
dergraduates at that place. Lists of “Graduate Scholars of 
Magdalen Hall” and of “Fellows” follow, with biographical 
notices. Mr. Macray has, not for the first time, done good service 
to his College. He entered it as a clerk, became afterwards a 
Chaplain, and is now, most deservedly, a Fellow. 


Philosophical Remains of George Croom Robertson. Edited by 
Alexander Bain, LL.D., and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—This volume contains ‘“ Miscellaneous Papers,” five in 
number, five articles written for the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
a variety of original essays, long and short, and reviews contri- 
buted to Mind, a journal which he edited from its foundation, in 
1876, until compelled to resign it from ill-health, a few months 
before his death, in 1892. These we pass over with bare mention. 
Professor Croom Robertson’s place as a philosophical thinker is 
well defined, and it would be wholly superfluous to say anything 
about it. But we may commend to our readers the highly 
interesting Memoir which Professcr Bain has prefixed. Robertson 
was nota pupil of Dr. Bain’s; but he did much work under his guid- 
ance, and he was greatly influenced by his teaching. Dr. Bain tells 
the story of his life up to the date at which he left his native Aber- 
deen to take up the Professorship of Mental Philosophy and Logic 
at University College, London. This narrative is supplemented by 
Professor Carey Foster, who estimates with no kind of exaggera- 
tion, as the writer of this notice can testify, Croom Robertson’s 
work in the business of the College, as a member of the Senate, 
as Dean of his Faculty, and, in later years, as a member of the 
Council. Finally, we have a sketch of the man from the hand of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, which appeared in this journal in October, 
1892. A more diligent and conscientious worker never lived, 
Unfortunately, he was attacked at an early age—thirty-eight~ 
by a painful disease, which proved fatal twelve years later. 


Synnéné Solbakken. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Given in 
English by Julie Sutter. With an Essay by Edmund Gosse, 
(Heinemann.)—This is a new edition of the first volume in the 
series of Bjérnson’s novels. Mr. Gosse’s study of this writer’s 
work is an exhaustive one, but sometimes presupposes a know- 
ledge in the reader which he is not certain, to say the least, to 
possess, In short, it is meant for those who know the Norwegian 
author’s writings rather than for those who do not. We see 
occasionally a certain obscurity of style. Mr. Gosse says that 
Bjérnson is the best living instance of “ intuitivism,” and proceeds 
to explain, if explanation it can be called. “He does not argue 
or generalise; he forms without reasoning a perception of 
character, and he puts this perception on paper, with agitation, 
with a certain precipitancy of the sensitive consciousness, con- 
vinced that disturbance will destroy for ever the fugitive idea.” 
Does this mean that he is an “ impressionist,” writes in a hurry and 
does not correct? Is Mr. Gosse in agreement with his author 
when he writes, “He [Bjérnson] distinguishes between a formal 
and a real marriage, and suggests that if the social union is 
founded on a falsehood, it should be broken as soon as possible” ? 
It would seem so, for he considers that the objection to this 
teaching was “unintelligent.” ‘Social union founded on false- 
hood” comes practically to mean a marriage that one or other of 
the parties is tired of. We are sorry to see Mr. Gosse giving his 
approval to a teaching so noxious. 


Nsw Eprrions.—The Islet o’er the Sea, and other Poems, by 
“H. H.” (E. Stock) ; Whence Comes Man, by A. J. Bell (Isbister) ; 
Silcotes of Silcotes, by H. Kingsley (Ward, Lock, and Bowden) ; 
Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism, by S. P. Thompson 
(Macmillan); Remarkable Comets, by W.T. Lynn, third edition 
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E. Stanford) ; Zoology, by A. Newton, M.A., F.B.S. (8.P.C.K.) ; 
A Flat-Iron for a Farthing, by J. H. Ewing (S.P.C.K); The Golden 
Butterfly, by Besant and Rice, 6d. edition (Chatto and Windus) ; 
“Cherry Ripe!” by Helen Mathers (Jarrold and Sons) ; Remini- 
scences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59, by W. Forbes-Mitchell 
(Macmillan) ; A Guide to British and American Novels, by Percy 
Russell, second edition (Digby, Long, and Co.); The Culture of 
Vegetablesand Flowers, by Sutton and Sons, sixth edition (Simpkin) ; 
Biological Religion, by the late T. Campbell Finlayson, D.D., third 
edition (James Clarke and Co.) ; The American Commonwealth, by 
James Bryce, Vol. II., third edition (Macmillan) ; Soldiers Three, 
and other Stories, by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan) ; Chips from a 
German Workshop, by F. Max Miller, K.M., Vol. II. and III. (Long- 
mans) ; Dante’s Comedy, “ Hell,” by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., 
cheaper edition (Stock) ; The Great Closed Land, by Annie W. Mars- 
ton, second edition (Partridge) ; Tom Cringle’s Log, by Michael Scott 
(Blackie and Son) ; The Great Reconciliation, by E. Seeley, cheaper 
edition (Stock); The State in Relation to Labour, by W. Stanley 
Jevons, third edition (Macmillan) ; Overheard in Arcady, by Robert 
Bridges, third edition (Scribner) ; Outlines of the History of Clas- 
sical Philology, by A. Gudeman, second edition (Ginn and Co.); 
Skeleton Leaves, by Hedley Peck (Longmans) ; Speeches by Charles 
Bradlaugh, second edition (A. and H. Bradlaugh Bonner) ; Wee 
Willie Winkee, and other Stories, by Rudyard Kipling (Mac- 
millan). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_—~>——_—_ 
Besant (W.), In Deacon’s Orders, cr 8V0 .....4+ ceaenabeciee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Beuzemaker (J. J.), First French Course, 12m0....s0ccsseeeeererseesssees (Blackie) 1/6 
Bigg (C.), Neoplatonism, 120 ........seccecscssssrerecsscssssseeseesereesences 8.P.C0.K.) 3/0 
Blind (M.), Birds of Passage, cr 8vo ...... wavaunbepeaionatiasieues (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Bloomfield (W.), Holdenhurst Hall, cr 80 ws.sssssssesesseeseeceeeeeseeseeees (Unwin) 60 





. Breton (F.), God Forsaken, Cr 8V0..........sscccsessssccssseseseesseesee-e( Hutchinson) 6/0 
Osirns (J.), Life and Letters, by A. R. Macewen, 8vo (Hodder mero 14/0 
(R.T.38.) 3/6 


Chalmers (J.), Pioneer Life in New Guinea, cr 8vo .........4 pibeseamneta 
Churchill (Lord R.), by T. H. 8S. Escott, 8v0 ........0.00 idapininabecse (dutchi ey 6/0 
Olair-Tisdall (W. St.), The Religion of the Crescent, 12mo (8.P.0.K.) 4/0 





Corbett (J.), A Business in Great Waters, cr 870 ..s.cocccssescereereee--( Methuen) 6/0 
(Remington) 3/6 
«eee...(Longmans) 7/6 
7/6 


Crawford (R.), Windabyne, cr 8vo 
Diggle (J. W.), Religious Doubt, cr 8v0 ......... a es 
Dison (0.), Migration of British Birds, cr 8vo. ... ....... (Chapman & Hall 
Dn Manrier (G.), Trilby, with Illustrations by the Author, 4to 0 
Eagar (A. R.}, The City of the Living God, 12mo - 
Eastwick (E.), Rub‘es of Rajmar, cr 8vo......... 

E. 0. P. Ovidii Nasonis Tristium Lib 


















18mo a sagunisepestnpiianes 
Fowler (M.), Some Notable Archbishops of Canterbury, 8 
Furniss (H, H.), Shakespeare, new Variorum Edition, Vol. (Lippi 
Fyler (Colonel), History of the 50th Regiment, 4to .........(Chapman & Hall) 15/0 
Gerard (F.), Some Celebrated Irish Beauties of the Last Oentury, 















BPO cacccves sjtseantetscsceesseceaees (Ward & Downey) 21/0 
Gibbon (J. M.), The Epistle to the Galatians, 12mo............ semeednes (J. Clarke) 2/6 
Granville (0.), A Sapphire Ring, cr 8V0 ...........s00008 coe AJ, Murray) 6/0 
Hart (4. B.), Studies in American Education, cr 8vo «...(Long cans) 5/0 
Hodges (E.), Some Ancient English Homes, 4*0........... ...(Marshall Bros.) 10/6 
Hunt (J.), Home and Work for Every Man, 8V0.......00..cseeseseseeeeeee (Everard) 2/0 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Peter Steele, the Cricketer,cr 8vo ........(Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Hyde (W. De W.), Outlines of Social Theology, cr 8v0  .....4...00 (Macmillan) 6/0 
Joerg (J. D.), Outlines of German Literature, cr Svo............ (Sonnenschein) 2,6 
Kocher (T.), Operative Surgery, roy 8vo (Black) 20/0 





Laurie (T. 8.), Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education manta 12/0 






Le Gallienne (R.), R. L. Stevenson, an Elegy, cr 8V0 .....secesseceseeeeeees- (Luanne) 4/6 

Lindsay (H.), Rhoda Roberts, cr 8v0  .....cssssesceeseeeeecersceseneeeseneeeces (Chatto) 3/6 

Lipons (D.), Crimean War from First to Last, cr 8vo .............0 (J. Murray) 12/0 
? 


Lyttelton (E.), Public Schools’ Text-Book: St. Luke’s Gospel ..(Longmans) 2/ 
allandaine (UC. E ), Real and Unreal, 12m0 ........c.ccceseeseeeceeseeees (8S.P.0.K.) 
Markham (C. R.), James Rennell and the Rise of Modern Geography, 
cr 8vo (Cassell) 3/6 
Marmontel’s Moral Tales, trans. by G, Saintsbury, cr 8vo............ (G. Allen 

























6/0 
Martin (H.), Her Début, 3 vols. . (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Mason (A. J.), Lc. ures on Colet, Fisher, &., 12mM0 .4......-.s0000000(8.P.0.K.) 1/6 
Melliss (C. J.), Lion-Hunting in Somali Land, 8vo ......... Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Mirabeau (Count), Secret History of the Court of Berlin, 2 vols..,,.(Nichols) 21/0 
Mitford (B ), A Veldt Official, cr 8v0...........e+0008 e0deeccceees tsoeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Sheilas Mystery, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Moore (F, F.), Sale of a Soul, 12mo...... (Hutchinson) 1/6 
Muirhead (I. B.), Epicurean Science and Poetry, 12M0 ...........0.000s0e08 (Bales 3/6 
Norris (W. E.), Despotic Lady and others, cr 8V0.....1.ssseecessecseees (Methuen) 6/0 
Parry (Major Gambier), Day-Dreams, cr &vo .... (J. Murray) 7/6 
Reade (F. E.), A Wife from the Country, 12mo .. 3.P.C. 2/0 
Robertson (W. J.), Century of French Verse, 4to ..(Innes) 6/0 
Robinson (F. M.), Chimera: a Novel, cr 8vo ... einemann) 6/0 
Ruskin Reader, The, 12mo... (G. Allen) 2/6 
Russell (W. O.), Convict Ship, 3 vols. cr 8VO ....0.. (Chatto & Windus) 15,0 
Smalley (G. W.), Studies of Men, 8vo (Macmillan) &/6 





Snelgrove (E.), Object-Lessons in Botiny, cr 8vo . 
Sonnenschein, Reader’s Gu'de to Contemporary Litera’ 
Sterling (A.), Story of the Highland Brigade, 8vo 
Story-Maskelyne (N.), Oryete lography, 12mo .... 


(Remington) 15/0 
Oxford Univ. Press) = 











RON SERG LOUE AHEM, 1EMND. cc 0ccccccccceesccscercesecotececceesseccstvescoces tS -P.C.K.) 2/ 
Walker (N. L.), Chapters from the History of the Free Church of Scotland, 

RIVA cei cassvac crascantacetereicsnchacersce ccqivhunsacntansumerscataestethasel (Oliphant) 7/6 
Watson (H. B. M.), At the First Oorner, cr 8V0 ..scecscsssecesssecsreseeeeees Lane) 3/6 
Wiedemann (A.), Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul (Grevel) 30 
Wood (F. H.), Kivulet Cottages, 12mo ..... sedakaeecieeasa asscccscassabanseee (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Yates (H. 8. B.), Quiet Thoughts, 12mo .(8.8.0.) 2/6 











“& ee P P 
5 Messrs, LIBERTY invite inspection of their large 

LI B E RTY and exclusive Stock of 

EASTERN EASTERN CARPETS and RUGS. 
CA RPETS Being large Buyers and direct Importers, Messrs, 
AND Liberty can offer special facilities in regard to 
RU Gs Variety of Design, Excellence of Quality and 
Specially Imported. Colouring, Uncommon Sizes, and Economy in 
ILLUstratED CaTaLoauE | Price. 
post-free, ItLustraTED CaTALOGuE post-free. 





LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


] OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 5a 
Pall Mall East, from. 10 till 6, Admission 1s., Catalogues 1s. 











O° SL ER 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





h [ R. BROWNING’3 SYSTEM 
_ OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free, 





SHORT- 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
§1xTEENTH Epition, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 


Sent for One Shilling. 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY have now 
on view 
A COLLECTION OF OLD NANKIN 
Oo LD N AN Kl N (mainly BLUE 4 WHITE 4 POWDER BLUE), 
The great majority of the pieces which are 
now being exhibited have NEVER BEFORE 
BEEN SHOWN IN THIS COUNTRY, as the 
bulk of the collection is a consignment which 
Debenham and Freebody have only just re- 
ceived from China. 
A detailed Catalogue and Price-List (with 
Illustrations) post-free on application, 


DEBENTAM & FREEBODY, '4¥Q8E,STREET, 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIO, &c. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Mannfacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


PORCELAIN. 











WING to the Resignation of Mr. R. E. J. Nixon, M.A. 
Camb., the PRINCIPAL MATHEMATIOAL MASTERSHIP of the 
ROYAL BELFAST ACADEMIOAL INSTITUTION will shortly be VACANT, 
—Applications from Candidates to be sent, with copies of testimonials, on or 
before the 30th inst., to the SECRETARY, from whom particulars of the 
appointment can be obtained, 


‘i + F BB. We a ee Ses 
MRS, OUFFE, ST. JOAN'S, COVENTRY. 


(Certificated Typist.) 
AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately and quickly typed. Usual Terms, 





N G. 





HARE in a FURNISHED HOUSE in HAMPSTEAD.— 

The Advertiser seeks another Gentleman to live with him, or rent rooms 

in his house.—Particulars, write ‘‘M, A.,” care of Miss COLE, Stationer, 
Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 





OUNTRY RESIDENCE by the Day or Week.—The 
HALL, BUSHEY, HERTS. Hourly service from Euston and Broad 
Street (16 miles). ROBT, J. BANNING, M.D., Resident Physician. This 
magnificent mansion, with its pleasure-grounds (140 acres), forms the most 
charming health resort. Baths (Turkish, &c.) free to residents. ‘ West Herts 
Golf Club Oourse” in park. Electric lighting. Private P.O. Telegra +, 
ad , ‘* Hydro, Watford; ” Telephone, No, 17, Watford).—Address AGER for 
Prospectus, 


LACK FOREST, GERMANY.—COTTAGE 
RESiDENOE to be LET, Furnished (August and September). a 
Situation on the bank of a mountain lake amongst fine pives, Altitude 3,000ft, 
lovely views, drainage excellent, spring water supply pure and abundant, Rent 
7% Guineas per week.—-For photos and particulars apply HANCOOK and SLADE, 
84 Mount Street, W. 


ITERARY. — MSS. REVISED, AMPLIFIED, and 
PREPARED for the PRESS; Researches conducted in the British 
Museum; and general Literary Assistance rendered to those whose interest it is 
to submit their writings to Publishers in the best form: by an Experienced 














EDITOR. Terms moderate.—Address ‘‘M,” 69 Arlington Road, Gloucester 
Gate, N.W. 
FRICAN LOAN EXHIBITION.—CRYSTAL 


PALAOCE.—The African Loan Exhibition, embracing curios and articles 
of interest from all parts of the African Continent, will be OPENED in 
the Grand Nave of the Crystal Palace about the middle of MAY. 


| aes AFRICAN (SOMALI) VILLAGE in the Grounds 
of the CRYSTAL PALAOK. To be OPENED about the middle of MAY, 
uader direction of Herr CARL HAGENBECK. Great African native 
display by 66 natives of Somaliland, and 350 African animals, First time 
Somalis have ever vistted England. 


FRICA IN LONDON.—CRYSTAL PALACE.— 
Twenty-four African Lions, Twenty Racing Dromedaries, Twenty-five 
Somali Racing Ponies, Twenty-five Oatriches, Eleven E'ephants, and 250 
Somali Sheep, Goats, Cheetahs or Huntivg Panthers, Zebra:, Leopards, 
Hyenas, Gazzlles, Antelopes, Giant Pythons, Wild Dogs, Wild Donkeys, 
Monkeys, Baboons, &., &c, The East African (Somali) Village will Open 
about the middle of May. 
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Row AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, THE 
Haohted by Bay Chara, 1B, Pci ang sent tutrtin te |OOLONTAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, 


Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 
PresipentT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie epee Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 


George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. » . Right Hon, Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2lst. 





RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Mdlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, * Sorbonne” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
f.ssor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Kvery home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY llth and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshigs.—For particalars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 

a’ O GO AT SCHOOL, 


ao 
ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a!l Public Schools. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 








ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOS. 

COMBE CHINE, for BOYS under 14. House stands on cliff, close to sea, 

Private field for games; resident masters. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd. 
—Principal: Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, 


| | meas D (YORKSHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
FOUNDATION TEMP. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors invite applications for the office of Head-Master, which will be 
vacant at the end of the current term. 

Applicants must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 

Further particulars and information may be obtained from the Clerk, to 
whor applications, accompanied by not more than four recent testimonials, 
must be sent not later than Wednesday, May 29th inst, 


By order, 0. G, CROFT, M.A., 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Richmond, Yorkshire, May Ist, 1895. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th.— For 

— information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
orset. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 

—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75, 

and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 

awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 9:h t> 13th.— 

=~ forms of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L, OLIFFORD-SMITH, 
retary. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 

Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 

£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 

a sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A,, 
len. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certiticate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, There is a fitted gympasium in the house 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—address, PIXHOLMK, 
DORKING.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY ist. . 











AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, bave a comfortable 
KDUOCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
m for orp Examinations, Thorough conversational 

French and German.—CHAMP FLEURI. 


(ees COLLEGE, LONDON (for 





LADIES), 
Founded 1848, 43 and 45 HARLEY STREKT, W. 
Patron: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP of LONBON. 
Principal: The Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A., D.O.L. 
EASTER TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, May 2nd. Pupils may enter at the 
age of fourteen and upwards for the course and for reprrate classes, 
Resident Pupils received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Strcet. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS 
from 5 to 14 


)e 
The SCHOOL REOPENED MAY fed — Fon preps ot G0 8c 
- A .—For prospectus e and School 
apply to Miss OROUDAOK, Lady Resident, — 











HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPARATION for and INTRODUCTION to COLONIAL LIFE, &e. 
Fine sea air, Mixed Farms, 1,800 acres, 
Dairy School, Horticulture, Workshops, &, 





Full information from the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, above address ; 


HON, SEC., 6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8,W, ad 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

ot Hera ty gemadatin Sehelarshibg and yajesble Bedibitions to Univer 
sities. , July 24th.—Apply to th 

the GOVERNORS. ‘ vey %o he CLERK to 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
Rer annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ates must be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Darton, 
M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SOHOLARSHIPS 
(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 
Felsted begins June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum, Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School 
there are VACANCIES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at. 
School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 


or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 
M ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, Nw. 
Founded 1807, Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., tothe Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—_SUMMER TERM BEGAN MONDAY, May 6th. 











] ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 

more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will bb AWARDED after Examination, 

= —— JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
AS . 


_— = =o Cc oO LL EGE 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not Jess than Kight Resdent, Five Non-Residevt, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 

—— information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon., 


UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 4th.Particulars may 
be obtained from HEAD-MASLER. 

















EW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become VACANT in December next, by the 
retirement, throvgh il!-health, of the present Head-Master, 

The Directors will receive applications up to June 24th, 

‘Lhe Candidate must be married, a member of the Church of England (but not 
necessarily in Holy Orders), and a graduate of an English University. 

Further information will be given on application to the SECRETARY, New 
College, Eastbourne. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, Ee. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistanpe without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manages, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





Terms of Subscription, 
—_—_>—_——_ 


Yearly. p : Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ae ee wel 8 Conn OIb SonmO 7 2 


uding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e, 


ee 110 6 rrn0 15 Summ 7 8 


ee on oe eee - 
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SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 9th, 1895.—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; 


Reserve Liability, £10,600,000.—Total, £15,900,000. 


BESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,000,000.—NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDBBRS, 12,603. 
Directors. 


CHARLES BARCLAY, L- 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 





CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 

GEORGE FORBES MALOCOLMSON, Esq. 


WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 
HENRY PAUL 5 

RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 





Joint GENERAL ManaGeRs.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., and WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 
Soricitors,—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 


HE Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1894, 
T and to report that after making ample provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts, and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including 
£63,033 5s. 7d. brought forward, amount to £559,008 63, 1d. 

In addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a further bonus of 5 per 
cent. will be paid, free of Income Tax, in July next (making 17 per cent. for the 
year), leaving a balance of £49,008 6s. 1d. to be carried to the profits of 1895. 

The Branch in Oxford Street, referred to in last year’s Report, has been opened, 
and the Directors believe it will be a great convenience to many of the Bank’s cus- 
tomers, both in London and the Country, and lead to a considerable increase of 





msiness. 
. The Directors are pleased to report that the Guarantee for £750,000, given by 
BALANCE-SHEET, 
LIABILITIES. 
CaPITAL :— ; £ 8. d, 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, paid eco = ote—isiwee =: 420,000 G O 
15, ” £60 4, £12 ” ove eee +» 2,580,000 0 0 
8,000,000 0 0 
RESERVR FUND... — oso ove aes coo weet 2,000,000 0 0 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &. ... ase 7 oa 42,713,339 3 6 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills 
on Account of Customers ... ms “ae sie eco 477,829 13 0 
Prorit anD Loss AccounT:— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding £63,083 5s. 7d. brought from 
year 1893 eee ae per fs «-. £559,008 6 1 
Less Dividend and Bonus for half- 
year ending June 30th (8 per 
cent.) sie hin = -. 240,000 0 0 
Litto for half-year ending Decem- 
ber 3lst (9 percent.) ... ... 270,000 0 0 
510,000 0 0 
——— 49,008 6 1 





£48,270,177 2 7 
RIOHARD B. WADE, 
D, MACDONALD, 


} Directors. 
ROBT. WIGRAM, 








this Bank in connection with the liquidation of the Estate of Messrs. Baring 
Brothers and Co., which was subsequently reduced to £187,000, is now cancelled. 


The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq., 
GEORGE FORBES MALOOLMSON, Esq., 
MaURIOE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq,, 
all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Oo.) and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. 
W. B. Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 


DeEcEMBER 31st, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Casi :— £ 8. d. 
At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches .., 5,465,575 12 5 
ss Calland Short Notice...  .. se ave oe = eves“ 8,325,410 10 9 
8,790,986 3 2 
INVESTMENTS :— £ 8. d, 
English Government Securities .., 8,375,210 16 7 
Indian and Colonial Government, Rail- 
way Debenture, and other Securities ... 6,770,383 19 9 








15,145,594 16 4 








Cust 8 for A t and Endor ts of Foreign Bills, 

per Contra oy ae cee a “a we 477,829 13 0 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &c, ... «1 see ene nee see 23,266,521 6 2 
Banking Premises in London and Country... eee eee oe 589,245 3 11 





£418,270,177 2 7 
T. G. ROBINSON, 


F. CHURC HWAKD, } Joint General Managers, 
W. FIDGEON, 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance 
Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We have also examined the Balince Sheet in detail 


with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is 
true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns, 


cay drawn up so as to exhibit a 
EDWIN WATERHOUSE, } Andit 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, § “2@tors. 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. Wm. Barclay Peat were re-elected 


Anditors for the current year. 
effic'ent services, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 


The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, and the other Officers of the Bank for their 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Oorrespondents at home and 
abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 


hh. 


Current Accourts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Br: 


and Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised 





by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, and also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the 


tol ection of Dividends, Annuities, &. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers, 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on Application at the Head Office, and at any of the 


Banvk’s Branches. 
May 9th, 1895. 


By order of the Directors, 
T. G. ROBINSON, F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, Joint General Managers, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





His 
PaTRoms {His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresiDENT—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
OnxarnMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bee te Derutx-CuainMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


GLAS, 
Pa —J. KINGSTON FOWLE ., M.A., M.D. 
seinen me H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


SEcRETARY—G. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 








1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonus. 


2,.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Acents being employed or Com- 


mission paid for the introduction of business. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LaRGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2, 5 
‘5.—The ones for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinepom 4 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Grantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH BIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





Annual Income, £387,862. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


SOCIETY 


Paid-up Oapital serccccsosrssessresee 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 


TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 


olonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lethbury OS on 
London, 

LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


HER DEBUT. By Mrs. Her- 


BERT Martin, Author of “ Britomart,” “Suit 
and Service,” &. 3 vols. 


LADY FOLLY. By Louis 


VintEas. 1 vo!. crown 8yo, 6s. 


A BACHELOR’S FAMILY. 


By Henry F, Buuwer, Author of “ Kingsmead.” 
8 vols, 


NEWLY FASHIONED. By 


Marcaret Cross, Author of “ Thyme and Rue,” 
“Stolen Honey,” &. 2 vols. 


AGREATRESPONSIBILITY 


By MarGuegiTE Bryant. 2 vols. 


CANCELLED BONDS. By 


Henry CresswE Lt, Author of ** A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” * A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





BAILY’S MAGAZINE OF 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Enlarged, Numerous Illust: ations, 
Contents for MAY, 

Steel Evgraving, Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of Mr. Ha: | McOalmont—Engraving of Fox’s Head 
—Sporting Diary for the Mouth—The Cream of the 
Racing Season— Hitting Below the Belt — Wild. 
Fowling on the Shannon—Kennels: I. (with Plans) 
—The Ooming Polo Season (Iilustrated)—The Sports- 
m n’s Library (I)lustrated)—Point-to-Point S:eeple- 
chases—On the Art of Driving a Team—Vetcrinary 
Progress: II.—Al'on Strip (Verses)—Soldiers in the 
Saddle, 1895—Polo in India—A Cambridge “Town and 
Gown ”—An Anccdote of John Press—With the Devon 
Minnow—** Orr Van ’—Correspondence—Summary 
of Prominent Results, 

Annual Subscription, 14-., post-free, 

At all Bookstalls and Booksellers’, One Shilling, 

Vinton and Oo., Limited, 9 New Bridge Street, 
Ludgate Circus, E.0, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


NER CLARETS, of i 
FI = old in bottle, at a aot ign 4 


zen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


RPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





16s, 9% 





UNVILLBE’S OLD IRISH 
WSISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in and cases for home use and exportation. 
— on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


A New Story BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


On Wednesday next, a New Novel 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 


ENTITLED 


COLONEL NORTON, 


will be obtainable at all the 
Libraries, 
in three volumes crown octavo. 





NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 





NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL 


AN EPISODE IN 
THE CAREER OF AN ADVENTURESS., 


By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross George Deriag), 
Author of “ Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 


In crown 8yvo, 63. 


TODDLE ISLAND: 


BEING THE DIARY OF 
LORD BOTTSFORD OF ENGLAND. 


In crown 8yvo, 6s, 


“In the author of ‘Toddle Island’ we find a 
satirist of a superior order. The startling diary of 
Lord Bottsford is, in one sense, anything but a 
pleasant book; for we are all ‘in it.’ His types are 
many and merciless y drawn; there will hardly be 
any among his readers who will not be forced to feel 
that of him the fable is narrated,’’—World, 





The MERMAID: a Love- 


Tale. By L. Dovagatt, Author of “ Beggars 

All,” &c, In crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A boldly, thoroughly romantic story. The be- 
ginning is tragic, and there is a tone in the whole of 
the story which is purely fanciful, and out of the 
beaten tracks of either the old or the new fiction 
The love tale is very touching and pretty. It ends 
well, too, which is all as it should be.”— World, 





The MODEL of CHRISTIAN 


GAY. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL, In 
crown 8yo, 6s. 
“An excellent story of life in California, The 
author is exceedingly successful in dealing with 
character. The book is full of interesting, often 
exciting situations, from a lynching to a fight with 
a bear.”’—Yorkshire Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








EPPS’S 
Cc :. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tzes-11z:). 
A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea, Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Soup in PackeETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 

Homeopathic Chemists, London, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS avd SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


——_—_. 


THE 


CENTURY 
SCIENCE SERIES, 


EDITED BY 


Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P, 


THs Series will consist of Biographies 
of leading scientific men of the century, 
not confined to those of our own country.” 
Special reference will be made to the 
effect of their work upon, and its relation 
to, the general progress of scientific dis. 
covery. In this way the volumes will supply 
an interesting and valuable survey of the 
various branches of scientific discovery 
during the nineteenth century. The foi- 
lowing are the first two volumes :— 


“John Dalton & the 
Rise of Modern 
Chemistry,” 

By Sir HENRY ROSCOE, F.R.§, 
NOW READY, 38s. 6d. 


“Major Rennell, 
F.R.S., and the 
Rise of English 
Geography,” 

By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., 


F.R.S., President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


Ready May 17th, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON, PARIS, and MELBOURNE, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror MAY. 


Tue EvrRoPeAN PARTNERS IN ASIA. 

Russia, Mongouia, AND CuIna. By Elisée Reclus, 

“Taz Woman Wuo Dip.” a Mrs. Fawcett. 

Our CotoniaL Empire. By Michael G, Mulhall, 

VIRGIL IN THE CounTRY. By the Countess Maiti- 
nengo Oesaresco. 

THE Lanp Slee THE Lanp, By 

olff. 

Lasourn Cotonies In Sour AustTrauia, By 
Rev. Joseph Berry. 

For THE BEeautTy OF AN IpEaL. By A. Peete. 

Tur PULSE OF PaRLIaMFNT. By J. A. Spalding. 

Dr. CLIFFORD ON RELIGION AND THE State. By 
the Dean of Ripon. 

ProressionaL Institutions. I, By Herbert 
Spencer. 

THE DEBRUTALISATION OF Man, By Blanche Lep- 
pington. 

Ture Economic Cause OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By J. A. 

Hosson. 


London: Issister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 





OonTENTS, MAY. Price 2s, 6d. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
Some AnGLO-FRENCH PropLEmMs, By James W. 


Lowther, M.P. 

CoLEerIpGr’s Letrers. By Leslie Stephen. 
Heapscues. By A. Symons Eccles, M.B. _ 

A DiaLoaue on Bimeratiism, By the Right Hon. 
Leonard H. Courtney, M.P. 


Tue ConDITION OF Woon-EnGravina. By Joseph 
Pennell. : 
TWELVE HunpDRED MILEs In a Waaaon. By Miss 

four. 


Tue ENGLIsH Pustic House. By Arthur Shadwell. 
Pontresina. By the Bishop of Stepney (Canon 
Browne). 

Cayai tan IMMIGRANTS. By Arthur Patterson. 

Tue Emperon’s New Crotues! By H. O, Arnold 
Forster, M.P. 

FINANCE OF THE MontH. By “ Observer.” 7 
CORRESPONDENCE —(The Outlook of Australiap 
Federation, by E. Wilson). 

London: EpwakD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 





lars, post-free, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878. 





FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
«0. MAODONALD, Joint 
¥. B, MAODONALD, J Secre 
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A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS, 
INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 


ISAIAH. By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester. 
Demy 8vo, 24s. 


PASSAGES of the BIBLE. Chosen 


for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By J. G. Frazzr, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Golden Bough,” “ Totemism,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 
DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miaeuzr pz Crr- 
vanTES SAAVEDRA. Done into English by Henry Epwarp 
Warts. New Edition, with Notes Original and Selected. 
In 4 monthly vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

[Vols. I., II., and ITI. now ready. 


LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


SAAVEDRA. By H. E. Warts. Uniform with above. 
With an Autogravure Frontispiece of an interesting and 
original Portrait reproduced from an exact copy of the bust 
of the figure believed to represent Cervantes in Pacheco’s 
picture at Seville. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. [Ready July 1st. 


The TRAGEDY of FOTHERINGAY: 
founded on the recently-published Journal of D. Bouraorna, 
Physician to Mary Queen of Scots. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwetu Scort, of Abbotsford. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece of the Blair Portrait, and other 6 Illustrations, square 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of SLAVERY and 
SERFDOM. By Joun Ketts Inarau, LL D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy; Author of “A History of Political Economy.” 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


MONISM, or the CONFESSION of 
FAITH of a MAN of SCIENCE. By Professor Ernst 
Haxrcxet. Translated from the German by J. D. F. Git- 
cHRIsT. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


SONGS of the SEA and LAYS of 


the LAND. By CuHartes Goprrey Lexanp, Author of 
“The Breitmann Ballads.” Cover specially designed by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


BRIEFLESS BALLADS and 
LEGAL LYRICS. Second Series. By James Wrttiams. 
Square crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, Bart. New Edition, Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By Anprew Lana. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 5s. each in cloth, or 6s. each half- 
bound. Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HAUNTED BY POSTERITY. By 


W. Eart Hopason. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The GRASSHOPPERS. By Mrs. 


Anprew Dean, Author of “Isaac Eller’s Money,” “A 
Splendid Cousin,” “ Lesser’s Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. By 


Dovenas SiapeEn, Author of “The Japs at Home.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


PAUL ROMER. ByC. Y. Harereaves, 


Author of “Poste Restante.” Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


'MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST, 


8vo, 10s. éd, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTR 
CENTURY. 


Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1898-94, 
7 JAME3} ANTHONY FROUDE, 
late Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








8vo, 153, net, 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS: 
A History of National Legislation and Political Events, 
1774-1895. 
By JOSEPH WEST MOORE. 


8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 
1894. 


__Yolmes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1860-1808 can still be bad, 
NEW EDITION, REVISED, with NEW PREFACE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
THE WORLD AS THE SUBJECT OF 
REDEMPTION. 


Being an attempt to set forth the Functions of the Church as designed to embraco 
the whole Race of Mankind. (The Bampton Lectures, 1883.) 


By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, M.A., Dean of Ripon. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS DOUBT: 
Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, Consequences, 
and Dissolution. 


By the Rev. JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A.,, 
Vicar of Mossley Hill and Hon, Canon of Liverpool, ‘Author of 
“ Bishop Fraser’s Lancashire 


Crown 8vo, 123. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE- 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


By 8. S. LAURIE, A.M., LL.D, 
Professor of the Institute and History of Education inthe University of Edinburgh. 





New Novels. 
NEW AND CHEAPE? EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MATCHMAKER. 


y L. B. WALFORD. 
Author of “MD Smith,” ‘* One Goo Quest,” &. 


“¢ The Matchmaker’ is delightful......We car not spare pivy for oe one who, if 
weather-bound ia cuuntry or town, has a comfortable a by @ good fire, and 
‘The Matchmaker’ for a companion,” —Lady’s Pict 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
Author of ‘‘Lady Baby,” &. 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
POISON OF ASPS.’ 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 


By R. 0. PROWSE, Author of “The Poison of Asps.” 


* THE 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS 
y Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Yonations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERILH, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


A cata ieeanan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 








1848, 





London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 


Soho Square. 


INVESTED FUNDS “ow £20,000,000 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


“Everything is ‘new’ about the New Review under Mr. Henley’s 
brilliant editorship......With a vengeance, indeed, has Mr. 
Henley......shaken the cobwebs out of that fearsome thing, the 
Monthly Review.”—Vanity Fair. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS——MAY. 
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London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHARLES DIXON. 
The MIGRATION of BRITISH BIRDS: in- 


cluding their Post-Glacial Emigration as Traced by the Application of a New 
Law of Dispersal. Being a Contribution to Migration, Geographical Distri- 
but‘on, and Insular Faunas. By Cuartes Dixoy, With 6 Maps, crown 
8vo, 72. 6}. [This day. 
*,* This volume is the development and application of what is believed to be an 
entirely new law governing the Geographical Dispersal of Species, British birds 
have been selected to demonstrate the theory. The work has been divided into two 
parts, the first treating of physical and climatic changes, and their effects on birds 
and species generally. The second part deals with the migration of birds within 
the British area, 


CAPTAIN C. J. MELLIS. 


LION-HUNTING in SOMALILAND: also 
an Account of Spearing tho African Wart-Hog. By Captain C. J. Meuis, 
9i:h Bombay Infantry. With Illustrations by Cecil Aldin, and from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, [This day. 

*,° The adventures of a well-known large-game sportsman in a little known 
sportsman’s Paradise. The doings of Captain Mellis among lions and wart-hogs 
constitute a record in the annals of sport, 


COLONEL FYLER. 
The HISTORY of the 50th (The QUEEN’S 


OWN) REGIMENT. From the Earliest Date to the Year 1881. By 
Colonel FyLER, Jate Commanding the Regiment, With Coloured Illustra. 
tions, Maps, aud Plans, crown 4to, 15s, net. [This day. 
*,* The plan the author has adopted is to make each cainpaign in which the 
Regiment was engaged a connected story of that campaign, and of more than regi- 
mental interest, and thus, while giving especial attention to every incident con- 
nected with the 60th, not omitting such mention of other Regiments as might be 
necessary to complete the narrative, 


SIR THOMAS WEMYSS REID. 


The LIFE of the Rt. Hon. W. E. FORSTER. 


By Sir Tuomas Wemyss Reip. A New, Complete, and Popular Edition, 
with a Preface by the Author, and Portraits. Demy 8vo, 6:. [This day. 


*,° This is the Sixth Edition of Sir T. Wemyss Reid’s ‘* Life of Forster,” and is 
published in the present form to meet a popular demand, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd, 


New Edition, Crown 8vo, 5°. net. 

DR. MARCUS DODS.—* Competent judges will probably pri i 
be one of the greatest books we have had since Terai . Origin of Bpecten ts to 

SPECTATOR.—* It wakes a turning point in the social controversy which ig 
rT MES. ore Bocia T Evol tion’ is a book that h 

—‘**Social Evolution’ is a boo at no serious thinker sh 

and no reader can study without recognising it as the work of Rte ws 
penetrating and original mind, y 
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The EXPANSION of ENGLAND. Two 


Courses of Lectures by Sir J. R. SEEvey, K.C.M.G., Litt.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge; Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College; Fellow of the Royal Historical Society; and Honorary 
Memter of the Historical Society of Massachusetts. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


GUARDIAN,.—" There is no need to praise so excellent a book.” 


The ESSENTIALS of LOGIC. Being Ten 


Lec'ures on Judgment and Inference. By BennarD Bosayguet, formerly 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s, net, 


ESTHETIC PRINCIPLES. By Henry 


Rutgers MarsHAtt, M.A., Author of “ Pain, Pleasure, and sthetics, * 
Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


LATIN POETRY. Lectures delivered in 


1893 on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins; 
University. By R. Y. TyrRet, Regius Professor of Greek in the University. 
of Dublin. Orown 8vo, 7s. net. 


LECTURES on PREACHING. Delivered in 


the Divinity School, Cambridge, in April and May, 1894. Bythe Right Rey,. 
W. Boyp CarPenteER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, j 
TIMES.—** These ‘ Lectures on Preaching,’ delivered a year ago in the Div'nity 
School at Cambridge, are an admirable analysis of the inte lectual, ethical 
spiritual, and rhetorical characteristics of the art of preaching. In six lectures 
the Bishop deals successively with the preacher and his training, with the ser-~ 
mon and its structure, with the preacher and his age, and with the a m of the. 
preacher. In each case he is practical, suggestive, eminently stimulatinz, and 
often e'oquevt, not with the mere splendour of rhetoric, but with the bappy 
faculty of saying the right thing in well-chosen words.” 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By 


BaLrour Stewart, M.A, LL.D, F.R.S., late Langworthy Professor of 
Pbysics in the Owens College, Manchester, and Professor of ths Victoria 
University. New and Enlarged Edition, Feap 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


OUTLINES of SOCIAL THEOLOGY. By 


Wiii1am De Witt Hype, D.D., President of Bowdo'n College. Crown vu, 
Erize 6s, 


THACKERAY: a tudy. By Adolphus 


ALFRED Jack. Crown 8vo, 3:2. 64. 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Jack’s essay on Thackeray is a piece of cave~ 
ful, appreciative, and interesting work.” 
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THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
With 16 Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


Post.—“ The poet’s Sguve is one replete with human interest, and the 
resent collection of letters affords opportunity for its thorough study. Dip 
| a them where we may, we are sure to alight on some pleasant sketches, some 
original criticisms, The work is sure to be widely popular.” 

Times.—“ Will take an honoured and important place amid Coleridge litera- 
ture, and must always be consulted by students. Coleridge was a strangely 


interesting figure. 
ACTUAL AFRICA; 
Or, The Coming Continent. A Tour of Exploration. 
By FRANK VINCENT, Author of “‘ The Land of the White Elephant,” &. 
With Map and over 100 New Illustrations, demy 8vo, 24s, 


This work gives a survey of the entire Continent of Africa, which the author 
circumnavigated, in addition to making numerous journeys into the interior. 


WITH THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE, 1890. 
By Captain CRAWFORD McFALL, K.O.Y.L.I. 
Demy 8vo, with 90 Illustrations by the Author, 18s, 


Agraphic Account of one of our last Indian Frontier Expeditions, under the 
command of Sir G. 8. White, V.C., K.C.B. 

Globe.—“* A book of much interest, utility, and value. An important addition 
to our knowledge of the Afghan side of the Indian frontier,” 


REMBRANDT: 


SEVENTEEN OF HIS MASTERPIECES 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF HIS PICTURES IN THE CASSEL GALLERY, 
Reproduced in Photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company, 
With an Essay by FREDERIOK WEDMORE, 
In large portfolio 274 inches by 20 inches, 

*,* The first twenty-five impressions of each plate are numbered and signed, 
and of these only fourteen are for sale in England at the net price of Twenty 
Guineas the set. The price of the impressions after the first twenty-five is 
Twelve Guineas net, per set. 

Magazine of Art.—‘‘ Never has photogravure been employed to more 
superb purpose. These plates come very near to fine mezzotint, and have 
the inestimable advantage of a degree of faithfulness to the original works to 
which no mezzotint after Rembrandt has probably hitherto attained. They are 
entirely and unreservedly satisfactory, while the taste that has governed their 
production is evident all through a work which, in the result, is one of which 
the publishers may well be proud.” 


DEGENERATION. 
By MAX NORDAU. 
Fifth English Edition, demy 8vo, 17s, net. 


Saturday Review.—‘ There is, and always will be, a foolish claque applauding 
eich new eccentricity, unable to distinguish, among the sensations of the hour, 
the inspirations of genius, For these Max Nordau may serve as an excellent 
= = so be justified of the reputation this English rendering will certainly 

ring him,” 


New Fiction in One Volume. 


** Quite the best novel of the year.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MASTER. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63, 
Morning Post.—‘' The merits of the book are great. Its range of observation 
is wide; its sketches of character are frequently admirably drawn.” 
Daily News.—“ A prose epic, the theme of which is the progress of a sonl 
through tribulation and temptation, failure, success, and sin, to mastery over 


itself......A powerful and fascinating book, and one in which the author has 
struck a deeper note than he has yet drawn from his studies of life.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘In this powerful story the curious versatility of its 
author’s talent is displayed with almost bewildering brilliancy. A gift of 
forcible and picturesque word-painting, hitherto undetected in Mr. Zangwill’s 
vivacious writings, reveals itself in many graphic passages of ‘ The Master’ the 
liv.ng, human interest of which is fully sustained to its very last: page.”” 


CHIMZRA. 


By F, MABEL ROBINSON. Orown 8v0, 6s. 


TRANSITION. 
By the AUTHOR of * A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily Chronicle,—“ This story is very obviously the work of a clever woman, 
well informed upon the subjects of which she writes.” 
Review of Reviews,—“ It is a fine, strenuous book.” 


ll many ways excellent, fall of thought, perception, and careful 
work,” 
World.—* Told in a skilful and polished style very agreeable and rare.” 


A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. 


By MARY L. PENDERED. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“Some of the smaller characters are brilliantly c’ever and 
plumb true to lite, The dialogue is good—often conspicuously good, Indeed, the 
ped merit of Miss Pendered is that she can be effective without being one-sided. 

etter to read than a dozen more workmanlike novels.” 


Morning 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
From First to Last. 


Extracts from the Private Lettera and Journals of 
General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, 


With Illustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plans. 





JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SAPPHIRE RING. 
A New Novel. 


By CHARLES GRANVILLE, 
Author of “Sir Hector’s Watch,” “‘ The Broken Stirrup Leather,” &. 





JUST OUT, crown 8yo, 7s. 64. 


DAY DREAMS: 
Being Thoughts from the Note-book of a Cripple. 
By Major GAMBIER PARRY, 


READY NEXT WEEE. 


Crown 8yo. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN: 


An Account of a Journey on Foot, 
By 0. B. LUFFMANN. 


THIRD EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the 
INDIAN MUTINY: being the Personal Reminiscences of ReamnaLp G. 
Wi.Berrorce, late 52nd Light Infantry. Oompiled from a Diary and 
Letters written on the spot. 





Words and Music, crown 8vo, 93, 


A SELECTION of the SONGS of LADY 


DUFFERIN (Countess Gifford). Set to Music by Herself and Others, A 
Companion Volume to ‘‘ Songs, Poems, and Verses.” 


“It will be welcomed by many, especially by those to whom ‘the Songs’ with 
their music, are already familiar.”—Globe, 


Small crown 8vo, 68. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION; or, 


Through Nature to God. By E. M. Cartzarp, Author of “Electricity,” 
**The Invisible Powers of Nature,” &c. 





Orown 8vo, 5s. 


A HISTORY of RELIGION. A Sketch of 
Primitive Religious Beliefs and Practices, and of the Origin and Oharacter 
of the Great Systams. By ALLAN Menzizs, D.D, 

*,* This Book is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 

v Le mane Extension Manuals,” Edited by Professor Kniaut, of St. Andrews 
niversity. 





Crown 8vo, 63, 


SUNSHINE and HAAR. Some further 


Glimpses into Life at Barnoraig. By Gasrizt Srtoun, Author of “ Barn- 
craig, 
“A second book from the author of ‘ Barncraig’ should convince those left 
unpersuaded by the earlier volume—if any such there be—that a new writer has 
come among us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearts and 
lives of homely people.”—Scotsman. 
**A combination of the tragic, the pathetic, and the humorous, surpassing 
aught compassed by two or three of his contemporaries who have attained far 
greater popularity.”—Black and White. 





With Map and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


The LIFE of SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 1623- 


1687. One of the First Fellows of the Royal Society ; sometime Secretary to 
Henry Cromwell; Maker and Author of the ‘‘ Down Survey” of Ireland. 
Derived from Private Documents hitherto Unpublished, By Lord Epmonp 
FirzMavRICE. 
** A work which it is delightful to read and most pleasant to ponder over.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 
“Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice possesses the biographer’s talent in a very respect- 
able degree. He knows how to give as much of the general history of the time 
as is necessary for background and for purposes of explanation, without drown- 
ing his man in details. Sir William Petty stands out on the canvas in his proper 
relation to the world in which he lived, And the man him is eminently 
worth looking at.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 360. 


Contents, 

1, Tue Brste aT Home anD ABROAD. | 7. Jeanne D’Arc. 

2. Ropert Louis STEVENSON, 8. Mr. Batrour’s FounDATIONS OF: 
3. The CoNCIERGERIE. BELIEF. 

4, A Century oF SCIENCE, 9. THe Poetry or CHAUCER. 

5, Perish AGRICULTURE! 10, THe Conservatism oF To-DaY,. 

6, THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A. D. INNES & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


By W. J. ROBERTSON. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH VERSE: being a Series of 


Translations from the French Poets since the Revolution. With Biographical 
Notices and Apprec‘ations. Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6%. net. [Just ready. 


By A. J. BUTLER. 


DANTE: HIS TIMES AND HIS WORK. A Popular 
Treatise dealing with the Great Poet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
* Students are very much to be congratulated on obtaining so competent and 
instructive a guide.”—Times, 
By OWEN SEAMAN, Author of ** With Double Pipe.” 


HORACE AT CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful little book......To every University man, and particularly, of 
course, to Cambridge men, this book will be a rare treat. But in virtue of its 
humonr, its extreme and felicitous dexterity of workmanship both in rhyme and 
anetre, and the aptness of its allusions, it will appeal to a far wider public.” — 


Punch. 
By Lientenant-General McoLEOD INNES, R.E., V.C. 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN THE MUTINY: a Narra- 
tive and a Study. With numerous Maps, Plans, &c., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 
**A most valuable contribution to the history of the great crisis,’—Times, 
“Recent literature concerning the Indian Mutiny has brought us nothing so 
valuable...... His knowledge of India and her people is accurate and profound...... 
The facts are marshalled with consummate skill. In this book General Innes 
has rendered invaluable service in regard to the military history of the Mutiny 
and of the Indian Empire.’’"—Army and Navy Gazette, 


By Dr. WILHELM BUSCH. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I., Henry VII. 
(1485-1509). Translated from the German by Miss Aticz M. Topp and the 
Rev. A. H. Jonnson, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Sou's’ College, Oxford; 
under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. Jamrs Garirp- 
NER. Demy 8v0, cloth, 163, net. | Ready immediately. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, Author of *‘Seers and Singers,”’ &. 


BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS, 1713-1789: a Study 


dealing chiefly with the Contest between the Naval Powers for Supremacy 
> suey and in India. With numerous Plans, Maps, &c., large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. @d. 

“ Readers of the valuable and admirably written work will recognise the skill 
and efficiency with which he bas carried it out; the lucid arrangement of tke 
various portions of his subject, the attractive ease and just proportion of his 
style, and the neat definitions of his sketches of the rulers, statesmen, generals, 
and other important personages of this century.”— World. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 


SOCIETY IN CHINA: an Account of the Everyday 
Life of the Chinese People. Social, Politica), and Religious. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6:. Library Edition, with 22 Illustrations, cemy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Mr. Henry Normay, in “ Peoples and Politics of the Far East,” says:—** Pro- 
£ ssor Douglas's book teJls the truth about China in so iudisputable and enter- 
taining a manner, and he speaks with so much authority, that there is very 
little left for any one else to say. I have omitted from this volume much of 
my material about China, and my experiences there, simply because Professor 
D-uzias’s work has covered the ground finally.” 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


THE BURDEN OF A WOMAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. By RICHARD PRYOK, 

The Speaker says :—“ Mr. Richard Pryce has worked a fresh vein of realistic 
romance, and has done so with eminent success. The story which the author 
this here presented so artistically is both a powerful and a beautiful ona told with 
mingled strength and delicacy, enriched with admirable character-dra wing, and 
marked by real distinction of tone and style. Mr. Pryce has conferred a benefit 
apon novel readers by, the production of so noble and interesting a book as ‘ The 


Barden of a Woman. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
By DEAS OROMARTY, Author of “ A High Little World,” &c. 


UNDER GOD’S SKY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just reaay. 
London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 





NOW READY, long 8vo, 1s. 


GOD AND THE ANT. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of “ A Dead Man’s Diary,” “ A Book of Strange Sins,” &c. 


‘He has risen to imaginative heights whither few living authors 
could follow him. Nor can I recall any finer picture in religious 
feeling than that which he has painted of the end of the world 
and the coming of unnumbered souls to cry for vengeance before 
the throne of God.”—Vanity Fair. 

“It may be said to speak as closely to the religious conscious- 
ness of the nineteenth century as Bunyan’s immortal work did to 
that of the seventeenth.”—Literary World. 

“One may say without exaggeration that it is as fine a prose 
poem as has been written by any one in our generation...... So 
exquisite a piece of work, so candid in the rebellious utterances 
of the accusers, so full of divineness and humanity in its ‘apologia 
pro vita Christi.’ ”’—To-Duay. 

“The writer has the gift of rapt inner vision such as we asso- 
ciate with De Quincey on the one side and with Bunyan on the 
other.”—Public Opinion. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN (Limited), 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW Books, 


W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW BOOK NOW READY. 


STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTI. 


TION. By W. H. Matuock, Author of “The Ni ip 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. ew Republic,” 


**A brilliant attempt to combat the Agnosticism 
weapons.”"— Times, “ gn of the day with its own 


“A remarkable 
James’s Gazette. 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 
the LAST CENTURY. By Frances Gerarp, Author of 
“Angelica Kaufman.” With numerous Portraits and Tllus- 
trations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 


Baron pe Matorriz, Author of “’Twixt Old Times and 
New.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 
‘* It is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of contemporary 
personage:.”—Times. 
** A most entertaining and readable book.”—Spectator. 


work from a close reasoner and valiant champion.”—g¢ 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in 
AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wuirs, late Deputy-Governor of 
Ballarat Gaol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story of the Kelly gavg has never been set out with more effect.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late 


Hon. Ropen Nozu. Nowready. With Critical Introduction 
by Miss E. Hickey, and 20 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 
1 vol. pott 4to, price 10s. 6d. 


New Novels. 
NOW READY. BY J. A. BRIDGES. 
MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols, 


By Jonn A. Bripaxs, Author of “ Poets All,” “Idylls of a 
Lost Village,” &. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


BY LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 


The GODDESS of the DANDELIONS: a 


Novel. In 2 vols. By Liti1as Wassermann, Author of 
“The Daffodils,” &c. 10s. net. 
“Well written—a very clever fiction study.””—Scotsman, 
“ The story is attractive enough to keep one ste1d ly at its perusal; the tone 
and tendency are altogether sound.” —Glasgow Herald, 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 
EARL LAVENDER. By John Davidson. 


A Fulland True Account of the Wonderful Mission of Earl 
Lavender, which lasted One Night and One Day. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. With a Frontispiece by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Sxconp THousAND. 

** An amazingly clever novel-farce.”—Queen, 


BY SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY. 
VERA BARANTZOVA, From the Russian 


of Sophia Kovalevsky. By S. Srepnrax and W. WesTALL. 
price 6s. 

“A simple, straightforward tale of modern Nihilism.”—National Observer. 

“ Of its kind it is perfect.'’—Spectator, 


The WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE in QUIET 


WATERS: a Yachting Story. By Eprra E. Cornet. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S 
The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


OLIVER’S BRIDE. A True Story. By 


Mrs. OurpHantT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE ADELPHI SERIES. 


In artistic cloth binding, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


AN M.P.’S WIFE. By Thomas Terrell. 


[Now ready. 


FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Betham- 


Epwakrps, Author of “The Flower of Doom,” &c. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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